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The Newspapers and the Zangara Case 


A Study of American Crime Reporting 


By Swwney Kosre 


T THE AGE OF SIX Giuseppe Zangara seemed strong 
enough to be put to work on the farm. His parents, 
peasants of Ferruzzano, a province in southern Italy, gave him 
a pick and sent him out to dig rocks out of the soil. He strained 
himself, and soon complained of burning pains in his stomach. 
The doctor said he would never be any good. 

Little Giuseppe, when he went to the fields to work, used to 
watch well-dressed boys of his age on their way to school. He 
could attend only during the winter, when farm work was light. 
He began to wonder why they went to school when he couldn't. 
He began to hate them. He began to hate the rich. Somehow, 
there seemed to be a connection between them and the pains 
in his stomach. 

When the World War broke out Giuseppe was fourteen years 
old. Within a few years he was an officer in Victor Emmanuel’s 
army. He fought through the War and, when it was ended, 
found himself cut loose from his moorings. He roamed the 
streets of Florence and Naples, working at odd jobs, living in 
physical and mental torment. 

Early in 1923 King Victor Emmanuel was to make a speech 
in Naples. Giuseppe thought he saw his chance. He bought an 
old service revolver and went to the square to shoot the King. 
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He hated the rich; he hated kings; and his stomach burned. 
. . . The square was packed with tens of thousands of Fascists, 
Communists and soldiers. Although he had his gun in his 
pocket, young Zangara was too short and too far away from 
the speaker’s platform to carry out his plan. He left the square, 
frustrated. 

On August 18, 1923, he left Italy for Philadelphia. He was 
twenty-three years old. Immigration officials put him through 
the usual physical examination and declared him fit to enter 
the country. No psychiatrist examined him. Nobody ques- 
tioned him about his hatreds. He lived with an uncle in Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey, where a construction job was obtained for 
him; he kept to himself. most of the time, played checkers 
occasionally with neighbors. On May 21, 1924, he filed “first 
papers” and was duly granted the rights of United States citi- 
zenship. 

He often complained to friends that he was unable to eat, 
that his stomach burned. In cold weather he was driven “al- 
most to madness.” He talked of returning to the warm climate 
of Italy. Finally he went to a hospital, in 1926, and surgeons 
operated on him for a decayed appendix. A cut six inches long 
was made across his abdomen. He was out of the hospital 
within a fortnight, but the stomach condition did not improve. 

In February, 1933, he went to Miami to seek relief. Still 
brooding, still suffering, he watched the newspapers and learned 
that President-elect Roosevelt was coming to Miami. He 
clipped the stories, and the pictures that would enable him to 
recognize Mr. Roosevelt. Here was a chance to get even. Presi- 
dents were like kings. He didn’t hate Roosevelt —in fact, he 
liked him. But he didn’t like presidents. 

For $8 Giuseppe Zangara bought a revolver in a pawnshop, 
and went to Bay Front Park. It was twilight, and a cool breeze 
was blowing across the water. He edged his way through the 
crowd toward the automobile pathway down which the Roose- 
velt party was to drive. Giuseppe was short. He climbed onto 
a little box. He wasn’t going to miss this time. The crowd was 
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packed tight, just as it had been in Naples when Victor Em- 
manuel spoke. 

Roosevelt’s car, flanked by Secret Service men, drove up. 
The President-elect rose in the car, delivered a short speech, 
and sat down. Tense with excitement, Zangara struggled to get 
the revolver out of his pocket. He finally drew it and, resting 
it on a reporter’s shoulder before him, pulled the trigger. Five 
shots, “like firecrackers,” he fired. But a woman near his side 
saw his action and pushed his arm. The bullets went wild. 
None touched Roosevelt. One hit Mayor Anton J. Cermak of 
Chicago, one hit a policeman and three others hit spectators. 

The 20,000 persons were in an uproar. Giuseppe Zangara, 
who hated the rich and who had stomach pains, was struck 
down by a blow from a Miami policeman’s nightstick. The 
crowd yelled: “Lynch him! murder him!” But Zangara was 
dragged off to jail under heavy guard. 


OLICE REPORTERS, sports reporters, “leg men” from 

the Miami Herald, correspondents from New York and 
Chicago newspapers, news service reporters who had accom- 
panied Roosevelt for weeks on his tours—all began to scurry 
wildly. They had already sent flashes on the shooting. Now 
they must piece together the story. Into the crowd they dashed 
for names, facts, more names, more facts. Statements, eye- 
witness accounts. Again they fought their way out of the 
crowd. They wired or telephoned their offices in Miami, New 
York, Chicago. 

Soon a great news symphony began. The central theme was 
the attempted assassination of the President-elect. The minor 
themes and counterpoints were Cermak and Zangara. Crescen- 
does roared over the wires to all parts of the country, of the 
world. A President-elect had been shot at. A mayor of a great 
city had been seriously wounded. The would-be assassin had 
been arrested. A cacophony of conflicting stories came out of 
the turmoil. A hundred thousand words went onto the wires 
within a few hours. 
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Newspapers “played the story big.” The New York Times 
gave it four pages; the New York World-Telegram nine. “Fire 
on Roosevelt!” shouted the Chicago Tribune’s banner. Some 
1,500 daily newspapers, with a total circulation of 40,000,000, 
outdid themselves in telling the story. They followed the first 
day’s play with many days of follow stories, up to and even 
after Zangara’s execution in late March. At the end of the year, 
the story was labeled one of the “ten biggest stories of 1933.” 

This case study, the material for which was gathered a few 
months after the event, is an attempt to discover what kinds 
of news, news treatment and editorials the newspapers devel- 
oped. Because the Zangara case was of national note, it lends 
itself well to such a study; the stories were handled by many of 
America’s most skillful and experienced reporters. An analysis 
of their treatment, both by the writers and by deskmen, should 
reveal something about American newspaper practice, and per- 
haps point the way to certain changes and improvements. 

In the study twenty-three significant newspapers, most of 
them with large circulations, were studied. They represent 
every section of the country — North, East, South, West and 
Middle West. The concentration of New York papers is justi- 
fied by the city’s position of eminence in American journalism, 
and the concentration of reader-audience. The papers used: 

New York: Times, Herald Tribune, World-Telegram, 

Evening Post, Sun, American, Journal. 

Boston: Herald, Transcript. 
Philadelphia: Evening Bulletin, Public Ledger. 
Baltimore: Sun. 

Washington: Evening Star. 
Atlanta: Constitution. 
Detroit: Free Press. 
Cincinnati: Enquirer. 

Chicago: Tribune, Daily News. 
Kansas City: Star. 

St. Louis: Post-Dispatch. 

Los Angeles: Times. 

San Francisco: Chronicle. 
Portland: Oregonian. 
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The conclusions which follow were drawn after careful 
scrutiny of every story in these twenty-three papers which 
touched the case. The results were re-checked. 


UGE HEADLINES smeared front pages the day ‘after the 
shooting. The New York Times said in its eight-column 
banner: 


ASSASSIN FIRES INTO ROOSEVELT PARTY 
AT MIAMI; PRESIDENT-ELECT UNINJURED; 
MAYOR CERMAK AND FOUR OTHERS INJURED 


The Atlanta Constitution: 
ASSASSIN’S STREAM OF BULLETS MISSES ROOSEVELT 
BUT FELLS MAYOR CERMAK AND 4 OTHERS AT MIAMI 


The stories over which these and other headlines were writ- 
ten were factual and conservative, and the heads followed suit. 
But when stories began to treat Zangara’s motives as revealed 
in his confession, variations began to appear. The stories them- 


selves, based on interviews with Zangara in his Miami cell, for 
the most part used “flat leads’—the kind employed by a 
reporter when he wishes to avoid over-emphasis of an angle 
that might be sensationalized. The Herald Tribune story is 
typical: 


MIAMI, Fla., Feb. 15.— Giuseppe Zangara told the police 
here tonight that he had come to Miami about two months 
ago from New York on a bus. He said he had suffered from 
stomach complaints for some time, and that he wishes to be 
in a milder climate. He said he was a brick mason and that 
he had been living in Hackensack, N. J. 

Through Sheriff Hardie, of Dade County, the following ver- 
sion of Zangara’s story was issued: 

“I tried to kill President-elect Roosevelt because I have 
been in constant torment from a stomach operation. I have 
six inches of stitches in my right side. 

“TI have always hated the rich and powerful. When I read 
in a newspaper that President-elect Roosevelt was coming to 
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Miami, I determined to kill him. I hoped that I would have 
better luck than I did ten years ago in Italy when I bought 
a pistol to kill King Victor Emmanuel... .” 


Fifty per cent of the headline writers who copyread this 
story, or others similar to it, ignored the usual practice of writ- 
ing the head on the lead and, in effect, gave the head a twist. 
The Herald Tribune’s head said: 


HATER OF RICH 
SAYS THRONGS 
SPOILED HIS AIM 
The New York Evening Journal: 
CONFESSION BARES HATRED 
FOR RICH AND POWERFUL 
And the Chicago Daily News: 
ASSASSIN TELLS STORY OF ATTACK 
HATES ‘RICH AND POWERFUL’ HE SAYS 


As many newspapers, however, used more conservative 


heads, often stressing the illness angle. The New York Times, 
for instance: 


GUNMAN LAYS ACT 
TO BODY TORMENT 


The San Francisco Chronicle: 


ASSAILANT’S 
STORY BLAMES 
LONG ILLNESS 


The New York World-Telegram: 


CROWD TOO BIG 
UPSET HIS PLAN 
SAYS ZANGARA 


On the Associated Press story covering this interview, used 
from coast to coast, headlines varied as widely as do the two 
sets above. 
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When second-day stories appeared, minor themes began to 
assert themselves. Reporters went to Hackensack to learn what 
they could about Zangara’s background, his home life. They 
interviewed relatives, friends and former employers. Secret Ser- 
vice men on the scene admitted they wanted to find out 
whether Zangara were a radical. 

William Kinney, of the New Jersey bureau of the Associated 
Press, gave a well-balanced picture of the man in a story 
describing his background. After stating that the police were 
working “with tight-lipped secrecy,” he said: 

A sharply contrasting picture of Zangara as a model young 
man with no bad habits and as a radical workman with homi- 
cidal resentment for governmental chiefs was sketched by 
those who knew him, after news of the attempted assassina- 
tion was received. 


Zangara’s friends and relatives, Kinney went on, pictured 
him as a quiet, morose young man who suffered from intense 
pain, and who had undergone an operation for stomach ulcers, 
but who was a model boarder and kept to himself. On the 


other hand, one employer described him as a workman who, 
during his lunch hour, harangued fellow-workers with his be- 
liefs about government. 

Nine of the twenty-three newspapers pulled out the para- 
graph relating the employer’s statement and emphasized the 
“red” angle. The San Francisco Chronicle, on this story, printed 
a banner: 

ACQUAINTANCES PICTURE ZANGARA AS 
MYSTERY MAN, RADICAL AGITATOR 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger said: 


ZANGARA A RED 
EX-EMPLOYER SAYS 


The Atlanta Constitution: 


ZANGARA PICTURED 
AS ENEMY OF RICH 





+ hippy ner eres seg 8 gt 
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The Herald Tribune had its own story, a story similar to 
Kinney’s. But the headline said: 


ZANGARA RADICAL 
HARANGUER HATED RICH 
SAYS OLD EMPLOYER 


Fourteen papers, however, avoided emphasis on this angle, 
seven of them pointing out some biographical angle other than 
the radical. 

In other words, only about 30 per cent of the papers stressed 
the radical aspect of the man’s life in the headlines on stories 
from Hackensack, although 50 per cent had played up the 
“hated the rich” angle in the confession stories. . . . Many of 
the stories coming from Hackensack, examined in other papers 
throughout the country, stressed radical aspects of Zangara’s 
life and mentioned only briefly, or omitted entirely, his illness. 


HAT DID ALL THIS mean to newspaper readers? What 
interpretations and explanations did the papers offer? 
What methods were proposed for preventing recurrence of 
crimes of this kind? 
Two kinds of news stories indicate the impressions the early 
news accounts made on the public. Washington correspondents, 


covering the “Washington angle,” wrote stories similar to one 
in the New York Times headed thus: 


ZANGARA’S ATTACK 
AROUSES CONGRESS 


Congratulations on Roosevelt’s 
Escape Mingled with Demands 
for More Safeguards 


The story recounted a declaration by Representative Ham- 
ilton Fish of New York that it was time to take up the Dies 
bill, “which provided for the deportation of aliens who advo- 
cated the overthrow of the government of the United States by 
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force and violence. . . .” Alien deportation, then, was one solu- 
tion that suggested itself to the public mind. And in Cleveland 
James A. Garfield, son of the President who had been assas- 
sinated, said that he deplored the dangers of anarchy and that 
“it is our duty to strongly rebuke any act that leads toward or 
induces violence and assassination.” 

A second solution, however, broke forth in every newspaper 
in the United States in screaming headlines and pictures. On 
February 18 the New York Times had a four-column front 
page head: 


ROOSEVELT HERE, GUARDED BY 1,000 
Drawn Guns Protect Him 


President Rides Through City 
With Huge Escort of Police 


Crowds Kept at 100 Feet 


The story relates that “nearly 500 policemen and detectives 


under command of Chief of Police Thomas Wolfe of Jersey 
City were on duty at the Jersey City Terminal of the Balti- 
more and Ohio ...a solid phalanx of 50 policemen sur- 
rounded the auto which was to take Mr. Roosevelt a short dis- 


93 


tance from the trainshed to the ferry. . . . 

These two solutions, it seems — deportation and heavy guard 
—had commended themselves to the police, to Congressmen 
and, it is fair to say, to the public. They are based on the as- 
sumption that Zangara had been an anarchist or communist 
who might represent a deep red plot. Yet the Miami stories, 
the confession stories, the Hackensack stories all pointed to 
something quite different. 

With the next day, new aspects and new solutions presented 
themselves. Mr. Roosevelt was safe in New York, guarded by 
Commissioner Mulrooney’s blue-coats; attention returned to 
Miami, where doctors and psychiatrists had been examining 
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Zangara. The Associated Press story, given here under the New 
York Times’ conservative headline, is typical: 


ZANGARA DECLARED 
PSYCHOPATHIC CASE 
But Examiners Leave Issue of 
Sanity to Trial— He Will 
Be Arraigned Tomorrow 


MIAMI, Fla., Feb. 18 (AP).—Joseph Zangara, the man 
who tried to kill President-elect Roosevelt, is a psychopathic 
personality, one of those “whose pet schemes and morbid 
emotions run in conflict with the established order of society,” 
a sanity commission reported tonight. 

The report on Zangara did not state definitely whether 
or not he was sane, and the defendant’s attorney declined to 
confirm the reports that he would plead insanity. 

The sanity commission report was signed by Dr. I. H. 
Agos and T. Earl Moore, Miami psychiatrist, and was as fol- 
lows: 

“The examination of this individual reveals a perverse 
character, wilfully wrong, remorseless and expressing contempt 
for the opinions of others. While his intelligence is not neces- 
sarily a factor his distorted judgment and temperament are 
incapable of adjustment to average social standards. 

“He is inherently suspicious and anti-social. Such ill-bal- 
anced erratic types are classified as psychopathic personali- 
ties. From this class are recruited the criminal types and 
cranks, whose pet schemes and morbid emotions run in con- 
flict with the established order of society.” 

Dr. Agos, commenting on the report, said, “The question 
of applying the term sane or insane to such misfits is purely 
a matter of legal interpretation or expediency, which the 
courts are privileged to decide. Such types as Zangara are an 
old social problem,” he said. “It is a matter, in justice to the 
normal members of society, to be managed as best our legal 
and social systems permit.” 





Here, then, is a scientific analysis of the impulses on which 
Zangara had acted. No mention of anarchism, communism or 
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radicalism; no mention of any political or social impulses. In- 
stead, an account by men who should know of the physical and 
psychological motivation behind the crime, and a suggestion 
that the situation should be met “as best our legal and social 
systems permit.” . . . Newspapers, in theory, print the news 
as it occurs, head it according to its significance and comment 
on its important aspects. Here, certainly, was an opportunity 
for them to get at the root of a social evil—to insist, rather 
than on laws to prevent purchase of guns or enforce deporta- 
tion of aliens, on the essential nature of the problem. Zangara, 
had the influences under which he labored been understood 
(and they might have been discovered when he entered the 
Italian army, when he passed through the immigration bureau, 
when he was admitted to citizenship, when he was a patient 
in a hospital), might have been headed off, his physical and 
psychological ailments corrected. Suggestions for the isolation 
and treatment of the class from whom “are recruited the crimi- 
nal types and cranks” might have been made, along with 
emphasis on the fact that the class is not composed exclusively 
of aliens. 
What did the newspapers do with this opportunity? 


HE NEW YORK TIMES, as has been shown, used a non- 
committal headline. Over a similar story the Cincinnati 
Enquirer said: 
LITTLE RED IS FOUND TYPICAL OF CLASS 
THAT SPROUTS CROOKS AND CRANKS 


Some of the papers buried the story; those that did give it 
prominence apparently missed its significance. 

Another opportunity was given the papers in the story of 
Zangara’s trial for criminal assault, which ended in his sentence 
to the penitentiary for eighty years. Part of the testimony, re- 
ported by many papers, read: 

Q. Did you plan the shooting? 
A. No. 
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Q. When did you decide to do it? 
A. I got it in my mind capitalists hurt people. They are to 
blame for my stomach hurting. My stomach was hurting bad. 

It was like I was on fire. It burns in my mind. I act like a 

drunken man. It came in my mind when I was suffering. 

Q. Was it the day of the shooting that you decided to kill 

Mr. Roosevelt? 

A. Yes, yes. I guess so. I see it in the papers he is coming. 

My stomach was sore, my body all on fire. 

Then Mayor Cermak died, and Giuseppe Zangara was sen- 
tenced to death for murder. On March 21 the story of his exe- 
cution appeared. In the New York Times it was quietly 
headed: 

ZANGARA EXECUTED 
FOR KILLING CERMAK 


Walks Fearlessly to Electric Chair 
and Rails at Capitalists 
in Last Words 


RAPS AT BAR ON PICTURES 


Physicians After Autopsy Report 
His Brain Was Normal—Machine 
Guns Guard Prison 


Under a small follow-head appeared the following story of 
the autopsy, after the main story: 


RAIFORD, Fla., March 20 (AP).—The report of the 
physicians who performed the autopsy on the body of Joseph 
Zangara, after his execution today, read in part: 

“Having completed an autopsy, we find his brain perfectly 
normal in gross examination. A microscopic examination will 
be made later. Zangara’s conduct during his last moments in 
the execution chamber indicates clearly he had a proper un- 
derstanding of his surroundings and realized fully the nature 
of the punishment to be meted out to him, as evidenced by his 
verbal expressions and demeanor. 
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“Tn our opinion, this man was regarded as having been sane 
and also regarded medically as criminally responsible for the 
crime for which he was executed. 

“The autopsy disclosed that the assassin had a broken gall 
bladder and suffered from chronic indigestion, but was a 
healthy well-nourished individual.” 


This seems an astonishingly meaningless report, from the 
point of view of the lay reader. That Zangara’s brain was 
“normal” and that his conduct at the execution showed under- 
standing of the punishment are no indications that he was sane 
or insane. The statement that “this man was regarded as having 
been sane and also regarded medically as . . . responsible” is 
so well-guarded as to be misleading. It will be remembered that 
the sanity commission had declared Zangara a “psychopathic 
personality.” Finally, the closing sentence will carry meaning 
to few but trained medical men. 

In spite of what the stories revealed, headlines seized on the 
“red” stereotype. The Chicago Daily News’s banner said: 


ZANGARA SHOUTS AT “CAPITALISTS,” DIES 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


ZANGARA SHOUTS 
DEFIANCE, DIES 


The Kansas City Star’s one-column head: 
DIES WITH SNEER 


“Lousy Capitalist,” Zangara 
Cries As He Pays Penalty 
for Assassination 


And the New York World-Telegram, heretofore rather con- 
servative: 


ZANGARA CURSING 
CAPITALISM DIES 
IN ELECTRIC CHAIR 
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HAT EDITORIAL SUGGESTIONS were made during 

this time? Only two of the twenty-three newspapers, the 
New York Sun and the Baltimore Sun, seemed to understand 
the psychological aspects of the case. The New York Sun said 
editorially: 

Whether the guilty wretch is an anarchist or a madman 
with a regicide complex does not affect the main facts. Here 
was a man of criminal and distorted mind who was able to ob- 
tain admittance to this country, to gain citizenship, to make 
a living, to nurse his hatred of rulers, to buy a pistol, to reach 
his intended victim and to fire again and again at the object 
of his venom. . . . It is well enough to say that these are the 
ravings of lunacy, but the lunatic has been at large in this 
country for years... . 


In the other twenty-one newspapers the suggestions assumed 
the following general directions: 

1. President Roosevelt ought to make few public appear- 
ances. He ought not to expose himself to danger before a 
“miscellaneous crowd.” 

2. We ought to increase the guard surrounding the Presi- 
dent at all times (this follows the lead of the New York police 
efforts). 

3. There ought to be a law restricting the sale of fire-arms. 

4. Legislation should drive out anarchists, alien enemies, 
communists and revolutionaries. 

5. We can’t do anything about the situation, because there 
are always potential Zangaras abroad. 


Some of the twenty-one emphasized only one such point of 
view, some put their weight behind three of four. Meantime 
cartoons — often more effective than verbal editorials — were 
used to support attitudes. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch pictured 
a man looking at a window offering revolvers for sale; the cap- 
tion read, “Disarmament Should Begin at Home.” The Port- 
land Oregonian showed a man holding a smoking pistol marked 
“Fanaticism.” A list of assassinated Presidents appeared at the 
side. The New York Journal used two cartoons, one dealing 
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with the sale of fire-arms and the other showing a big black 
buzzard labeled “Murder and Mania” flying over the United 
States. The Los Angeles Times’ cartoon, captioned “The Way 
to Spoil Their Aim,” showed Uncle Sam’s big boot, entitled 
“Deportation,” kicking out an alien anarchist. 

That was the extent of the editorialization. The newspapers 
had already had opportunity to examine the impulse behind 
the shooting at its root, and—as I shall show — were to have 
further opportunities. For the most part they did not do so. 
Instead they seized upon the “red” stereotype, or proposed 
police or legislative methods of dealing with the evil once it had 
arisen, rather than psychiatric or medical methods of prevent- 
ing it from arising. 


NE STORY published in many of the papers shows what 
happened to an attempt at scientific explanation of Zan- 
gara’s impulse. Dr. Henry A. Cotton, alienist and medical 
director of the Trenton State Hospital in New Jersey, declared 


in an interview that “we have found that 80 per cent of our 
mental cases suffer from intestinal toxemia, which poisons the 
brain.” The story said further: “Dr. Cotton has treated patients 
since 1918 on the theory that toxic poisoning causes functional 
mental disorders. Actual recoveries during the period total 
2,000, twice as many, he said, as would have recovered spon- 
taneously.” 

In the course of the interview, however, Dr. Cotton said that 
a man apparently suffering from an illness similar to Zangara’s 
had once attempted to kill President Harding at Pinehurst, 
N. C. The attempt had been prevented, and Dr. Cotton had 
treated the man. 

The New York American saw in this story a possible ex- 
planation of the Zangara shooting, and used it under the ban- 
ner headline: 


ALIENIST LAYS ASSASSIN’S MADNESS TO 
BRAIN POISON 
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But when other papers got the story through the Associated 
Press they saw in it not an explanation of Zangara’s act nor 
an opportunity to propose a remedy for a social evil, but a new 
sensation. The New York Evening Post used this headline: 


COTTON REVEALS 
PLOT ON HARDING 


The New York Times buried the story in a corner: 
WANTED TO 
KILL HARDING 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger: 
ALIENIST REVEALS 
PLOT ON HARDING 
The Los Angeles Times: 
WOULD-BE HARDING KILLER 
SUFFERED STOMACH PAINS 


Three newspapers had other stories of their own which gave 
scientific explanations of the crime. One was the New York 


Times, which tacked onto the autopsy story, on its last page, 
the following story: 


BLAMES IMMIGRATION SYSTEM 


The execution of Zangara should serve as an “object les- 
son” leading to the correction of “antiquated medical and 
legal service in America,” Dr. Richard A. Paynter, Professor 
of Psychology at Long Island University, Brooklyn, and presi- 
dent of the Association of Consulting Psychologists, said yes- 
terday in a lecture to students studying abnormal psychology. 

“Tf foreign-born citizens were adequately examined at Ellis 
Island or by Consular officers abroad before being admitted 
to the United States, the danger of accepting persons afflicted 
with serious mental ailments would be vastly reduced,” Dr. 
Paynter said. “The cost of Federal employment for several 
years of scientifically trained psychologists would amount to 
less than the cost to America of the Zangara tragedy. 

“The assassin was ushered into the country by a fossilized 
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Federal scientific service and he was ushered out the same 
way, the professor said. “The blame for the death of Mayor 
Cermak and for the attempted assassination of President 
Roosevelt must rest ultimately with the outworn and ineffi- 
cient system of immigration examination.” 


The New York World-Telegram used a similar story, also 
under a small headline in an obscure position. Just after the 
Zangara execution the World-Telegram, which won the 1933 
Pulitzer prize for community service, began a series of articles 
on “Ellis Island— This Way Out,” a romantic account of the 
trials and tribulations of immigrants being deported. These 
articles reported nothing on examination of mental cases, and 
made no reference to the Zangara case. 

The third newspaper to use a scientific-explanation story 
was the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin: 


SCIENCE CAN HALT 
ASSASSIN’S HAND 
Dr. Louis E. Bisch, N. Y. Psych- 
ologist, Declares Zangara 
Type Abounds 


Must Watch Abnormal 


“Such attempted assassinations as that in the case of 
President-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt at Miami, Fla., on 
Wednesday night can be foreseen and avoided.” Dr. Louis E. 
Bisch, formerly director of the Psychological Institute of the 
New York City Police Department, made this statement 
today. 

“Science is the only weapon with which to fight such 
demoniac attacks on our foremost public figures,” he said. 
“Every experienced physician and psychologist will tell you 
that Joseph Zangara, the anti-social minded man arrested 
for the senseless Florida crime, is only one of the many such 
obsessed individuals who today are foot-loose and free in our 
cities. The man who murdered President Doumier of France 
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was of the same abnormal type. Other similar instances of 
wanton killers will probably be found in the slayers of McKin- 
ley and the Lindbergh baby. 

“Such crimes would never occur if psychiatry was a basic 
part of our educational system. If every teacher could report 
abnormal tendencies in young pupils to appointed physicians, 
trained in psychiatry, these trends in conduct could not only 
be analyzed but prevented from developing. 

“Gland treatments, educational methods and training can 
almost always restore the mental balance of young abnor- 
mals. Certainly no parole board should allow a criminal to 
go on parole unless he is examined by a psychiatrist. If repe- 
tition of the attack on President-elect Roosevelt is to be 
avoided, we must give potential assassins special physical and 
mental treatment. Where cures cannot be effected, they must 
be segregated.” 


Beyond these three stories, none of which was carried on 
press service wires, the Dr. Cotton story was the only one of 
this nature presented to the readers of twenty-three leading 
newspapers. And this one was twisted, in most cases, by head- 
line writers. 


NE MUST DRAW his own conclusions from these facts. I 
have drawn mine: that most American editors, handling 
this story, chose stereotypes and superficialities rather than the 
more subtle but certainly more fundamental implications. 
That a true understanding of the story is not too much to be 
expected is shown by the two papers that editorialized on 
these implications, by the Dr. Cotton story and by the three 
stories in the Times, the World-Telegram and the Evening 
Bulletin. But it must be remembered that these papers did not 
give these stories or editorials nearly the play they gave the 
more sensational aspects of the case, and above all that they 
did not follow up on these leads. 
The American newspaper is the only agency which ade- 
quately reports such a case to the public. Because the at- 
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tempted shooting of Roosevelt was dramatic news, attention 
was centered on a vital social problem. The newspapers had, 
therefore, an extraordinary opportunity to present the impor- 
tant news behind the surface facts—to mold public thought 
and action in a social, constructive pattern, if you will. The 
facts recited above, in my opinion, show that they failed. And 
it should be noted that the Zangara case is but a single instance 
of a blundering habit!—a habit that will repeat itself time 
and again unless newspapers can learn from it where their ma- 
chinery is defective. 

1A similar case arose in my own experience on the Newark, N. J., Star-Eagle. A 
Negro shot and killed two persons, then committed suicide. A preacher who had visited 
him before the shooting said that he “looked queer” and “ the devils in him,” but 
he did not report the case to authorities. The autopsy reported that the man had syphilis 
which had produced homicidal tendencies. The Newark papers, however, reported merely 


that he was “crazy.’’ There was no attempt to discover why he had not been appre- 
hended, why his disease had been permitted to develop. 











Some Notes on the History 
of the Interview 


By Grorce TURNBULL 
University of Oregon 


HE DISPOSITION to credit to the New York Herald of 

James Gordon Bennett the elder instead of to Horace 
Greeley of the New York Tribune the creation of the news- 
writing vehicle known as the interview persists in the face of 
what seems to this writer to be definite published factual evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

Horace Greeley’s own personal interview with Brigham 
Young, head of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints (Mormons), appeared in the Tribune August 20, 1859. 
The article, which was reprinted in part by the Weekly 
Oregonian of Portland in October, was dated out of Salt Lake 
City, where the interview took place, July 13 of that year. 

This interview appears, practically in full, in Parton’s bio- 
graphy of Greeley, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston and New York, in 1868. Don C. Seitz, in his biography 
of Greeley, says in so many words? that on his western trip 
the Tribune editor visited Salt Lake, where he “interviewed 
Brigham Young.” In another of his biographies, “The James 
Gordon Bennetts,” Seitz refers to the elder Bennett’s visit to 
Washington in January, 1839, at which time he interviewed 
Martin Van Buren.* 

It occurred to me that perhaps James Gordon Bennett might, 
after all, be entitled to the credit for originating the interview 
form of newswriting on the basis of this Van Buren interview. 
This, clearly, was written twenty years before Bennett sent his 
Herald reporter after that interview with Gerrit Smith con- 
cerning the John Brown raid, on which is based the widespread 
impression that Bennett is the father of this type of newspaper 


1Pp. 421-426. 2P. 301. 8P, 65. 
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writing. One glance at the article, in the New York Herald for 
January 12,* served to eliminate this article from consideration 
as a real interview. High in subjective impression and low in 
informational content, the story is far from impressive as a bit 
of reporting. 

There is a full column of this article, which was sent to the 
Herald as one of a series of letters from the national capital. 
Here follows the solitary bit of quotation from Mr. Van Buren: 

“How do you do, Mr. Bennett?” said Mr. Van Buren with 

a half smile. 

To which Mr. Bennett responded: 
“Pretty well, I thank you,” with another half smile. 


Of indirect quotation there was none, though there was much 
subjective comment on the part of Mr. Bennett, such as this: 


When my turn came, I went up to His Excellency. He held 
out his hand. It was soft and oily. I took hold of it, gently, 
by the very hand, too, which has quizzed him most unmerci- 
fully during the last four years, in those annoying four-line 
paragraphs. 


The mutual salutation previously quoted occurs here, and 
then: 


I looked into his face — his eyes wandered over the carpet, 
probably thinking at that moment of the meeting of Agamem- 
non and Achilles. I was almost on the verge of bursting into 
a horse laugh, at the vagaries of human nature, but being 
in the presence of the head of the Democratic party, I re- 
strained myself. 

I sat down on the sofa, crossed my legs, and looked very 
knowingly into the fine hickory fire blazing on high—the 
other gentlemen ranged around. 


Bennett, apparently, now proceeded to interview the Presi- 
dent but did not write the interview. What he did write fol- 
lows: 


4Copied from a Herald file in New York by Mrs. Lois Nelson Heicher, of New York, 
former student in the University of Oregon School of Journalism, whose conclusions 
regarding the nature of this Bennett article agree with those of the writer. ‘Bolstering 
up with a lot of cleverness a great lack of information” is her phrase. 
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Several topics were introduced and briefly discussed —a 
little on local politics —a little on land speculations —a little 
on the weather. On land speculations the President perpe- 
trated a sarcasm [which Mr. Bennett kept discreetly to him- 
self], although he seldom deals in that luxury. He then 
addressed himself to me, and afterward to my friend. 

I think I never saw Mr. Van Buren look better and he 
seems in excellent spirits. He dresses in black throughout, with 
great neatness and taste, and seems to fill his chair with ease 
and self-possession. In front of his seat hung a portrait of 
Bolivar, the same, I believe, which graced the apartment when 
Old Hickory occupied it. 

After a few minutes we rose and departed, giving room to 
other visitors. 

What a singular being! Ten years ago I knew Mr. Van 
Buren as a senator, when he had no more idea of being Presi- 
dent than I had. What a remarkable illustration of the free 
institutions of this land! Forty or fifty years ago, Mr. Van 
Buren was a poor boy in Kinderhook, unnoticed, unknown, 
unheralded — now he is President of twenty millions of people 
and a territory second in size to all Europe. And not only is 
he President now, but there is a strong presentiment here that 
he will be re-elected, in spite of all that the Whigs can do. 
And even that he will name his successor also. 


With this rather disastrous plunge into prophecy Bennett 
the elder turned his attention to the secretary of the treasury. 
Now, whatever this may be, it isn’t an interview as newspaper 
workers understand that term. 

There is no disposition to question the status of the Herald 
reporter’s interview with Gerrit Smith twenty years later as an 
authentic example of what is known as a newspaper interview. 
But the fact remains that the Greeley interview had preceded 
this fine bit of work by several months, and that Bennett had 
had every opportunity to see it in the Tribune. That he adopted 
the interview technique so soon afterward, albeit vicariously 
through his reporter (who, unfortunately, is anonymous), is a 
credit to his journalistic sense in knowing a good thing when 
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he saw it. But that is about all the credit he, or his paper, de- 
serves. In this phase of journalism he was not an originator. 


HE GREELEY INTERVIEW fulfills every condition as 

an example of the interview type of writing. In its lead 
it is rather slow-moving, although in this respect it compares 
with the Bennett bit on Van Buren as an airplane to an oxcart. 
The Greeley interview is packed with real information on 
several of the topics uppermost at the time—several phases 
of Mormonism and slavery, for instance. 

It was, indeed, an interview which, except for a rather in- 
effective lead, a twentieth-century reporter might be proud of. 
Here is the lead, in the slow tempo of the times: 

My friend Dr. Bernhisel, M.C., took me this afternoon, 
by appointment, to meet Brigham Young, President of the 
Mormon Church, who had expressed a willingness to receive 
me at 2 P. M. We were very cordially welcomed at the door 
by the President, who led us into the second-story parlor of 
the largest of his houses (he has three), where I was intro- 
duced to Heber C. Kimball, Gen. Wells, Gen. Ferguson, Albert 
Carrington, Elias Smith, and several other leading men in the 
Church, with two full-grown sons of the President. After some 
unimportant conversation on general topics, I stated that I 
had come in quest of fuller knowledge regarding the doctrines 
and polity of the Mormon Church, and would like to ask some 
questions bearing directly on these, if there were no objection. 
President Young avowed his willingness to respond to all 
pertinent inquiries, the conversation proceeded substantially 
as follows: 


The interview itself starts with the newspaper man’s ques- 
tion, followed by the answer of the news source, with each 
paragraph introduced by the initials of the person speaking, 
H. G. and B. Y. 

It was 1859, and it didn’t take Greeley long to get down to 
the question of the hour: 

H. G. What is the position of your Church with respect to 

Slavery? 
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B. Y. We consider it of Divine institution, and not to be 
abolished until the curse pronounced on Ham shall have been 
removed from his descendants. 

H. G. Are any slaves now held in this Territory? 

B. Y. There are. 

H. G. Do your Territorial laws uphold Slavery? 

B. Y. Those laws are printed — you can read for yourself. 
If slaves are brought here by those who owned them in the 
States, we do not favor their escape from the service of those 
owners. 

H. G. Am I to infer that Utah, if admitted as a member of 
the Federal Union, will be a Slave State? 

B. Y. No; she will be a Free State. Slavery here would prove 
useless and unprofitable. I regard it generally as a curse to the 
masters. I myself hire many laborers and pay them fair wages; 
I could not afford to own them. I can do better than subject 
myself to an obligation to feed and clothe their families, to 
provide and care for them in sickness and health. Utah is not 
adapted to Slave Labor. 


The other topics considered are presented in similar form 
and style. At the conclusion of the interview as it appeared in 
the Tribune and was clipped by the Oregonian appears a para- 
graph of explanation not carried in the Parton version: 


Such is, as nearly as I can recollect, the substance of nearly 
two hours of conversation, wherein much was said incidentally 
that would not be worth reporting, even if I could remember 
and reproduce it, and wherein others bore a part; but, as Presi- 
dent Young is the first minister of the Mormon Church, and 
bore the principal part of the conversation, I have reported 
his answers alone to my questions and observations. The 
others appeared uniformly to defer to his views, and to ac- 
quiesce fully in his responses and explanations. He spoke 
readily, not always with grammatical accuracy, but with no 
appearance of hesitation or reserve, and with no apparent 
desire to conceal anything, nor did he repel any of my ques- 
tions as impvrtinent. He was very plainly dressed in thin 
summer clothing, and with no air of sanctimony or fanaticism. 
In appearance, he is a portly, frank, good-natured, rather 
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thick-set man of fifty-five, seeming to enjoy life, and be in no 
particular hurry to get to heaven. His associates are plain 
men, evidently born and reared to a life of labor, and looking 
as little like crafty hypocrites or swindlers as any body of 
men I ever met. The absence of cant or snuffle from their 
manner was marked and general, yet, I think I may fairly say 
that their Mormonism has not impoverished them —that 
they were generaly poor men when they embraced it, and are 
now in very comfortable circumstances—as men averaging 
three or four wives apiece certainly need to be. 


N RAYMOND B. NIXON’S article on “Henry W. Grady, 
Reporter” in the December, 1935, number of the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, the great Southern editor and reporter is 
quoted as attributing to Bennett’s New York Herald reporter, 
who has remained anonymous, the production of the pioneer 
interview in American journalism. In an article “On Interview- 
ing” Mr. Grady wrote, as Mr. Nixon quotes it, that “Socrates 
introduced the custom (interviewing) on the streets of Athens.” 
Mr. Nixon further quotes him as “pointing out that the birth 
of the newspaper interview was an accident, due to the haste 
with which a New York Herald reporter wrote out a conversa- 
tion with one of the participants in the raid at Harper’s Ferry 
in 1859.” 

Obviously Mr. Grady was not making much of an effort at 
literal historical accuracy in this reference. This version con- 
flicts with that of John Hubert Greusel, who, as Editor & 
Publisher said in the issue of October 13, 1934, “located a copy 
of the Herald” containing the supposed first interview “in the 
files of the Congressional Library.” Mr. Greusel told the story 
of this interview, commonly regarded as the first in American 
newspaper history, as follows: 

While Brown was lying in prison, before the hanging, a 
great wave of politico-religious excitement swept the North. 
The intensity of public feeling demanded new news treatment. 
It was important that leaders speak in the first person in 
newspaper print. This started when Bennett sent a reporter 
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to Syracuse to locate Gerrit Smith, rich and influential Quaker 
farmer, and to ask him point blank if the reports that he had 
secretly supported the John Brown raids were true. The re- 
porter hired a horse and buggy and drove to Smith’s home- 
stead. The Quaker talked freely, and when the reporter 
returned to New York he was ordered to write the man’s own 
words in quotes. A copy of the issue of the Herald containing 
this interview is filed in the Congressional Library. It covered 

a full page, in agate type, written in the technique that has 

since become a newspaper convention. 

It seems clear that Mr. Greusel’s is the correct version of the 
first interview published in Bennett’s Herald. Apparently there 
was nothing accidental about it. “The reporter . . . was ordered 
to write the man’s own words in quotes.” But there is even less 
of the accidental in the Greeley interview, in which the Tribune 
editor, a self-starting reporter, stated that he had “come in 
quest of fuller knowledge regarding the doctrines and policy of 
the Mormon church, and would like to ask some questions 
directly on these, if there were no objections.” 

There is no getting around the fact of the existence of the 
Greeley-Young conversation, a copy of which was published 
in New York three months before the Harper’s Ferry raid had 
occurred. 

The only possible question remaining seems to be whether 
the Brigham Young article is actually an interview. Resisting 
a tendency to classify it as palpably such, let us see what a 
recognized lexicographer has to say. Frank H. Vizetelly’s 
“Standard Dictionary” gives the following definition of “inter- 
view”: 

2. Specif., in journalism, a colloquy with one whose views 
are sought for publication; also, the report of such a colloquy. 


It is assumed that there will be no disposition to challenge 
the accuracy of Mr. Vizetelly’s definition, though it does seem 
to narrow the field to interviews dealing with opinion. One 
could then proceed easily to the conclusion that the Greeley- 
Young colloquy of July took priority over the Herald man’s 
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conversation with Gerrit Smith after the raid on the arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry in October. 

Mr. Grady’s own words, as quoted by Mr. Nixon, apply with 
particular force to Greeley’s colloquy with the Mormon leader. 
Mr. Grady said: 


. . . The system of interviewing gave more dignity to a 
report. It brought the person interviewed and the public face 
to face. It enabled the correspondent to preserve the flavor of 
the great man’s individuality, and carry his subtle character- 
istics into print. By leading him from the single thread of 
narrative into suggested by-ways and turn-outs, all the minor 
lights and shades of information could be brought out... . 
.. . A skillful journalist, fully acquainted with the specific 
points upon which the public desires to hear from a noted per- 
son, and knowing by instinct what will be of interest, can, 
by leading him into the deviable lines of discussion, and pick- 
ing out of him exactly what is wanted, get up a much more 
interesting paper, and convey to the public more information, 
than would come from the great man... alone and unaided. 


And this, it seems, is exactly what Horace Greeley, great 
reporter as well as great editor, did in his contact with Brig- 
ham Young in July of 1859. So far as anyone now knows, this 
meeting resulted in the first interview published in an American 
newspaper. 

The style, incidentally, with paragraphs quoting alternately 
the interviewer and the interviewed, is still occasionally used. 
Recently a syndicate circulated an interview between Chick 
Evans and Lawson Little, noted golfers, which had been done 
in exactly the Greeley style: 


Perhaps some day some inveterate browser in faded files will 
discover a published American interview earlier than Greeley’s. 
Published interviews, apparently, are a recent thing, but there 
always have been plenty of “colloquies.” 








Journalism and the New Philosophy 


By Berton J. BALLARD 
Stanford University 


VENTS, uniquely dated and placed occurrences, have al- 
ways been and still are the irreducible units with which a 
newspaper must deal. While reporters seek to reproduce and 
sometimes to interpret concrete events as they actually take 
place, workers in other social inquiries have sought to arrive at 
natural laws and generalizations regarding human nature and 
institutions irrespective of space and time. For many years 
even history has veered into a research concerning laws and 
timeless generalizations, as we may see in the large following of 
schools of “cultural history” in America and abroad. 

Such inquiry doubtless has its place in the training of jour- 
nalists. But since journalists have had no laws nor generaliza- 
tions to offer, it has been traditional in England and America to 
speak of them as “writers.” Vast efforts have been made to 
manufacture journalists by teaching men and women to write. 
But because writing is instrumental and not primary in report- 
ing the day’s affairs, this procedure has not been especially suc- 
cessful. In another day these people might just as well have 
possessed themselves of a camera or a microphone. 

Not long ago, journalists began writing in the language of 
the statistician and the social psychologist. “Reader interest” 
studies reduced the whole thing to an absurdity, for Little 
Orphan Annie displaced the King of England. In their larger 
aspect these studies in group psychology and reading habits 
can be seen again as secondary to the proper coverage of an 
event. But with few exceptions,’ no very serious effort has been 
made until recently to study events as such, nor to envisage the 
task of newspapers objectively in terms of them. Once this is 
done, however, one immediately perceives the valuable relation- 


ship of writing, psychology and the social studies to the main 


1QOne of these, Dr. C. R. Bush’s standard work on “Reporting of Public Affairs,” 
deserves attention. 
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task. To a new philosophy that has recently sprung into being, 
curiously enough, we should look for the guiding principles that 
may in the next generation control the gathering of news and 
the training of news gatherers and interpreters. 

Although in the history of thought the “event” has been 
consigned to a Cinderella-like obscurity, at present it is reigning 
queen in the brilliant court of contemporary thought. Why the 
event has emerged so significantly is a story that would lead us 
into the intricacies of modern physics and relativity. Suffice it 
to say that the “philosophic revolution,” as A. E. Murphy?” 
terms it, which enthroned the event is still raging. While the 
theory bristles with controversial and perhaps confusing ideas, 
we may nevertheless discern certain salient configurations of 
the new event-philosophy. 


A. Events and Objects 
HIS REVOLUTION, if such it be, proceeds from an inver- 


sion of the traditional European conception of the relation 
between “universals” (called, in the new philosophy, “ob- 
jects”) * such as color, idea, essence, and “event” — that particu- 
lar and unique conjunction of universals. Since this is a matter 
of considerable importance technically and is fundamentally 
the revolutionary ingredient of the new thought, let us make 
this distinction clear. 

The President of the United States, let us say, is making an 
address. The speech as such, and with respect to its intrinsic 
character of “speechness,” is unaltered whether here, in Tim- 
buctoo or on Mars. As an object, a universal, its manifestation 
here and now is totally extrinsic of its essential character. Yet 
actually here it is coming over the radio, word by word, laying 
down a thesis. As an event, the occurrence of this speech is a 


genuine part of the total situation in Washington, in America, 


2 Dr. Arthur E. Murphy, “Objective Relativism in Dewey and Whitehead,” Philosophi- 
cal Review, Vol. 86, p. 121. 

8 Whitehead robs universals of their maaees value judgments as of belonging to a 
superior world of perfection, and extends the notion of ‘‘object’’ to such other fields as 
quanta, atoms and molecules which he sees as adjectives of reality rather than as sub- 
stances. Thus materialism in its nineteenth century meaning is impossible, as likewise is 
idealism in its older denotations. 
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and in the world this instant. Factors intrinsically related to the 
talk are virtually infinite. If the talk were elsewhere, under 
other economic or political conditions, by another speaker; if 
the conditions of technological skill were different or if the 
President merely had a cold —if any one of the factors were 
altered, this event called a speech could not happen. As an 
event, as opposed to an “object,” this talk, this speaker and 
this nation are all caught up into a net of interacting circum- 
stances without which this address would not be what it is. 

In other words, the relations of an event are “internal,” and 
it is precisely this fact that distinguishes an event from an 
object or universal. The traditional theory from the earliest 
days of Greek thought treated objects as primary, as sub- 
stances, and it considered events merely as characters of these 
objects. Precisely reversing this position, the new philosophy 
considers events substantive and primary. Objects are the ad- 
jectives and characters of events. Differing fundamentally in 
other respects, A. N. Whitehead and John Dewey have applied 
this “inverted” view to the solution of such age-old problems 
as the “ether” in relativity, “mind and body” and “spirit and 
matter.” They have indicated the implications of this theory 
for human values, art and religion. But such discussions would 


lead us afield. 


B. Characteristics of Events 


HAT ARE some other characteristics of these newly en- 

throned events? As contrasted with “eternal objects,” all 
events have two significant traits: transience and uniqueness. 
For the Greeks, who loved “eternal” truths, these two charac- 
teristics must have been irritating. Some events, besides, ex- 
hibit rhythm and pattern while others are characterized by 
disruption and break of pattern. 


1. Transience 


“One all pervasive fact, inherent in the very character of 
what is real, is the translation of things, the passage of one to 
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another,” says Whitehead.* “However we fix a determinate 
entity, there is always a narrower determination of something 
which is supposed in our first choice. Also there is a wider deter- 
mination into which our first choice fades by transition beyond 
itself. . . . These entities, which I call events, are the emer- 
gence into activity of something. How are we to characterize 
the something which thus emerges? The name ‘event’ given to 
such an entity draws attention to inherent transitoriness com- 
bined with actual unity.” 

For Dewey, too, “A thing may endure secula seculorum and 
yet not be everlasting; it will crumble before the gnawing tooth 
of time as it exceeds a certain measure. Every existence is an 
event.” ° The implication of such transience of events for jour- 
nalists is easily found as Dewey continues: 


“This,” whatever this may be, always implies a system of 
meanings focussed at a point of stress, uncertainty and need 
of regulation. It sums up history, and at the same time opens 
a new page; it is record and promise in one; a fulfilment and 
an opportunity. It is a fruition of what has happened and 
a transitive agency of what is to happen. It is a comment 
written by natural events on their own direction and tend- 
ency.® 
To see the events of today, yesterday and tomorrow in an 

internal, transient relationship, and to see them as interrelated 
with every other event of consequence throughout the world, 
is surely a nobler starting point, it seems to me, than to con- 
ceive of the journalist as a “writer” or a cheap huckster of 
“reader interest.”” Moreover, in the few instances in which this 
conception has been put into effect, reader interest has actually 
increased. News is not atomic and unconnected with other 
events in the world. A famine in China may be intimately con- 
nected with a Colorado miner or the fabric market in Man- 
chester. When events are thus seen in their ripe significance, 


as I am confident I can show, the writing and the reader interest 


o* ‘Science and the Modern World,” pp. 135-136. 
rt ap A — and Experience,” p. Fi. 
Pp. 
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will reflect it. This complete information about an event is what 
is known as good, accurate reporting. 


2. Umqueness 


From the viewpoint of transience the event is apt to disap- 
pear into the thin air of interconnectedness. But its uniqueness 
may be said to consist in the fact that the event is dependent 
upon relations, but that it is not relations. Relations are gen- 
erally universals, but, as Dewey says, “in every event there is 
something obdurate, self-sufficient, wholly immediate, neither 
a relation nor an element in a relational whole, but terminal 
and exclusive.”* In the same section he speaks of events as 
having those “irreducible, infinitely plural, and undefinable and 
indescribable qualities which a thing must have in order to be. 
. . . Immediacy of existence is ineffable.” 

The unit of philosophic thought, then, becomes the very 
event that has proved so elusive to the theoreticians in eco- 
nomics, sociology and politics. “The salvation of reality is its 
obstinate, irreducible, matter-of-fact entities which are limited 
to be no other than themselves. Neither science nor art nor 
creative action can tear itself away from obstinate, irreducible, 
limited facts. . . . That which endures is limited, obstructive, 
intolerant, infecting its environment with its own aspects, but 
it is not self-sufficient.® 

Having characterized events as a whole, let us now seek to 
distinguish among events themselves. So far they are transient 
and unique. The remaining characteristics are of even greater 
significance to the theory of news events. Some of them exhibit 
a regularity and pattern that make them of immense practical 
value to man as a means of controlling his spiritual and physical 
environment. These events which “happen for the most part,” ® 
as Aristotle would say, are by far the most numerous and im- 


portant. 


7 “Nature and Bapesenes.” B- 85. 
8 “Science and the Modern World,” p. 187. 
® Aristotle, ‘‘Metaphysica,” XI, 8. 
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3. Rhythm and Pattern of Events 


“The eventful character of all existences is no reason for 
consigning them to a realm of mere appearance any more than 
it is a reason for idealizing flux into a deity,” says Dewey," 
and then points the way for a science based upon such events. 
“The important thing is measure, relation, ratio, knowledge of 
the comparative tempos of change. . . . Indeed, if any one 
thing that concerns us is subject to change, it is fortunate that 
all other things change. . . . To designate the slower and the 
regular rhythmic events as structure, and the more rapid and 
irregular ones as process, is sound practical sense.” 

Within the field of natural science this concept is becoming 
a useful one. “The continuity of nature is the continuity of 
events,” Whitehead points out. “The event constitutes a pat- 
terned value with a permanence inherent throughout its own 
parts; and by reason of this inherent endurance the event is 
important for the modification of its environment.” ™ 

When a journalist considers the enormous amount of hap- 
penings that can be classified as patterned — elections, scheduled 
performances, talks and lectures, meetings of all descriptions — 
he will realize that the patterning of events is significant. In a 
world which we fondly believe to be at the mercy of erratic 
change, more than 99 per cent of the occurrences had this regu- 
lar, recurrent and predictable aspect, according to a count made 
by the writer. All appreciative writing—criticism of books, 
theater, travel — depends in its final analysis upon regularity, 
stability, and patterned events. But every newspaper man 
knows that this cannot be all of the story. Once in a while the 
pattern cracks. 


4. Disruption and Intrusion 


Probably because of his intense concern with continuity and 
pattern, Whitehead appears to be virtually silent upon this type 


of event. In Dewey’s theory, however, this trait plays a signifi- 


10 “‘Nature and Experience,” pp. 71-72. 
u “Science and the Modern World,” p. 174. 
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cant role. For instance, in defending his theory of the state, 
Dewey claims that it leaves room for the historical and the 
intrusive event which cannot be accounted for in other theories. 
“Intrusions from non-political internal occurrences, industrial 
and technological, and from external events, borrowings, travel, 
migrations, explorations, war, modify the consequences of pre- 
existing associations to such an extent that new agencies and 
functions are necessitated.” '* This language sounds like the 
daily messages that click over the wires into newspaper offices. 
And a theory of events that is to stand the rough usage of jour- 
nalists must at least be couched in such terms. 

“Intrusions” and other disruptive events have received great- 
est attention from F. J. Teggart, who proposes to make them 
central in any explanatory scheme of history. While his own 
studies are in the field of ancient migrations and in the correla- 
tion of events in the Roman Empire, his methodology, as I un- 
derstand it, is designed to treat of the “processes of history” 
strictly in terms of certain kinds of occurrences which he spe- 
cifically defines. Before we examine his definition it should pay 
us to note that he clears the slate of assumptions imbedded in 
the older methodology of the social sciences —the assumption 
that progressive or evolutionary change is “natural” or to be 
expected, the presupposition that the task of any social science 
is to discover the “orderly provision which nature has made 
for progressive change,” and the notion that events are not an 
essential part of the modus operandi of change in time.” 


. events will be conceived, not as the expression of the 
will acts of individuals, but as ‘intrusions,’ of whatever sort, 
affecting conditions in which the processes manifested in ‘fixity’ 
have been operative without disturbance."* 


To explain, in other words, the happenings in the world, any 
nation within the world, any group—economic, political or 


sociological — within the nation, or any change within the sphere 


12 Dewey, “The Public and Its Problems,"’ p. 46. 
13F, J. Teggart, ‘“‘Theory of History,” p. 147. 
14 Ibid, p. 148. 
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of individual action, Teggart would look for some disturbance, 
intrusion or interference from an outer sphere. These, and only 
these, set into action the occurrences that are known as social 
change. They may take the form of migrations of ideas, tools 
or peoples; they may be interferences in trade routes; they may 
be wars or the peaceful penetration of craftsmen — but events 
become absolutely central in any explanatory scheme. The con- 
sequences and causes of events have but little to do with the 
things the ordinary social scientist is looking for — tendencies, 
movements, progress or evolution. A highly specific kind of re- 
search is necessary to explain how things are happening in the 
world. How significant is this move to the newsman we shall 
discuss briefly. 
C. News and Meaning 


E HAVE SEEN in the previous discussion that events, as 

substantives, are characterized by “objects.” Chief among 
these “objects” or universals are meanings of events. “And the 
present thesis sticks to the common-sense belief that universals, 
relations, meanings are of and about existence, not their ex- 
haustive ingredients. The same existential events are capable of 
an infinite number of meanings,” says Dewey in a striking pas- 
sage.’° What an event means to a pragmatist, of course, depends 
upon the use one has for it. Of the infinite possible meanings of 
any given event, intelligence abstracts that which is relevant to 
the situation. Let us illustrate by what Whitehead might call 
an “actual occasion” — say a dock strike in San Francisco, a 
crisis in Spain, the price of potatoes in an election year. There 
are, let us say, an infinite number of meanings to the price of 
potatoes. As an event this quotation has interrelationships with 
political, economic, sociological, medical and many more aspects 
of American life. Interpreted by a Supreme Court judge the 
potato price means one thing, by the secretary of agriculture it 
means another thing; by the working man it means still an- 


other. No one specialist is competent to speak of the significance 
18 **The Public and Its Problems,” p. 46. 
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of the potato; but in the newspaper of tomorrow, they may all 
speak and analyze. 

If no specialist is competent to exhaust the relevant mean- 
ings of a single fact or event, then the newspaper as the organ 
of coérdination in a society is called upon to bring about as full 
an interpretation of the facts as it can. In a world of specialists, 
there must be a general diagnostician. It is Dewey’s conviction 
that unless the newspaper or some similar instrument is capable 
of bringing about social comprehension of events, then society 
— democratic society — as we know it can not survive the im- 
pact of events, disruptions and historical catastrophe. 

This in brief is the new orientation toward events. That there 
are incompatible and perhaps irreconcilable ideas involved no 
one doubts. The significance of the new philosophy of events is 
that it throws the work of the every day journalist into high 
relief. He is dealing with the “stuff,” as the Germans call it, of 
the universe—and dangerous material it is sometimes. That 
this philosophy will percolate into the newspapers of today and 
tomorrow seems indubitable. In this article the writer has been 
content to indicate briefly the main contours of the new philoso- 
phy. His own convictions and theories have been kept in the 
background. But the new philosophy offers, in his estimation, 
many attractive features to hard-headed and “tough-minded” 
teachers and reporters. Implied in this philosophy is a newer 
journalism — more sympathetic, understanding, and searching, 
yet militant and effective in covering events. Already there are 
signs of its coming into being. 





Interpret the News 


By W. M. Kip.incer 
Washington Business Writer 


HE POOR READER! 
Why the poor reader? 
Because he has to read so much to get a bit of light. 

What’s the remedy? 

Two things: First, brevity. Second, interpretation. The two 
are not necessarily related, but I propose to relate them. 

Consider the reader: I mean the average newspaper reader. 
Without being too precise as to what constitutes the qualities 
of the average reader, let’s suggest a few points about him: 

He hasn’t much time to read. (Perhaps he should have, but 
he doesn’t.) He reads as he runs, or between interruptions. 
Often, when the paper is put aside, it is not taken up again. 
He probably does not have available to him such complete pa- 
pers as the New York Times, or the New York Herald Tribune, 
or some semi-comparable paper of the interior. If he does, he is 
likely not to have time to read them thoroughly. Or, if he does 
have time to read, and if he is located in some average city, he 
finds the news fragmentary. One day’s story about a situation 
may be complete, but that may be the day he “didn’t get the 
paper read.” 

The average reader, with average hit-or-miss reading habits, 
doesn’t get into his head, or keep in his head, an orderly pattern 
of what the news is all about. 

Whose fault is this? The reader’s? Yes, perhaps, in some de- 
gree. But he has excuses: He is inundated with reading mat- 
ter. Papers, magazines and journals of many kinds push at him 
from all sides, crying “Read me.” The reader can’t devote his 
whole living time to reading current reading matter. 

The fault lies mainly with the producers of reading matter — 
the journalists and the publishers. One fault of the average 
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journalist or the average publisher is this: He goes too much 
on the assumption that the world exists for him and his prod- 
uct. He assumes that readers read him and him only. He forgets 
that people have other must things to read and other must 
things to do. He is inconsiderate of the reader. He often plays 
the hog of readers’ reading time. 

Brevity is one remedy. Brevity as a general habit and general 
practice is seldom wrong. What’s said in a column can be said 
in a half column, perhaps almost as well, perhaps better. What’s 
said in four paragraphs can be said in two paragraphs. What’s 
said in a paragraph can be said in a line. What’s said in a long 
phrase can be said in a word. 

Readers’ time is saved. If it takes ten minutes to read and 
digest a column, it takes five minutes to read and digest a half 
column. Five minutes saved for one reader. 100,000 readers, 
500,000 minutes saved —saved for other reading, saved for 
other things. 

To achieve brevity in writing takes time, and mental sweat, 
and more man power, and more expense. Brevity is not the 
method of cheap cost of production, but the contrary. But if it 
costs you one more hour or ten more dollars to write briefly, 
think of the time you save among your multiplied readers. 

Teach brevity to students of journalism: You will find it 
hard, and they will find it hard. Don’t worry about going to 
extremes in teaching brevity, for the extreme in brevity is self- 
correcting. The natural pull is all the other way. The easy im- 
pulse is always to relax away from brevity into long writing. 

There are faults in the habit of brevity. It is not for all 
writers, or all publications. There must be complete news ac- 
counts for some purposes, some occasions. There must be a few 
voluminous newspapers, a few complete newspapers. There 
must be some writers to turn out extended pieces. They per- 
form a useful function. But they are exceptional. Over and 
above and beyond them still lies the need for brevity. 

I could write on and on and on about brevity. I shan’t. 





W. M. KIPLINGER 
URN TO INTERPRETATION of news. 


News — hot, spot, fresh daily news —is essential. There’s 
no substitute for it. There’s no substitute for the reporter. He 
is the key man in the profession of journalism, and the main 
prop of the business of publishing. There’s no danger of ever 
supplanting the reporter by any fancy new class of writers. 

But news, as it is usually reported, is a fragmentary thing. 
Some facts today make a story. Other facts tomorrow make 
another story. Other facts next week, next month, other stories. 
Each story is separate, distinct, stands by itself. News or facts 
are almost valueless, all alone, all by themselves. They are 
merely raw material of knowledge. They are like raw wheat, 
which needs milling and mixing and baking (perhaps even 
spreading) before being fit as food. 

News interpretation is an advanced form of news reporting. 
It takes a string of facts, or events, or situations, and pieces 
them together to show a trend. The interpretative reporter, 
starting with what the facts are, goes on to show what the facts 
mean. And the meaning of facts is much more important, 
illuminating and digestible than the facts themselves. A piece 
of factual news represents a spot. A piece of news interpreta- 
tion represents a streak. The streak is better than the spot. 

There’s a still more advanced form of reporting, and it comes 
close to the realm of prediction, or forecasting. This is ana- 
thema to most journalists, most students of journalism, and 
most teachers of journalism. Prediction, whenever it dares 
show its head, is usually attacked with sneers and verbal fists, 
followed by a kick in the belly. Yet I do not agree with the pro- 
fessional enemies of prediction, and I shall proceed to lay my- 
self open to a kick in the belly. 

Prediction is merely the projection of a line of known facts, 
factors or situations. It is the dotted line extending beyond the 
solid line. The present is not the end of the past. The future is 
more important in every way than the present. Readers are 
more interested in the future than in the past or present. 
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Journalists who are content with stopping dead short with 
yesterday’s news and today’s news, and of shying off from con- 
sidering the prospects of tomorrow’s news, may be doing what 
they are supposed to do, but they are NOT 7 the full 
needs of readers. 

Is it impossible to predict? It is not. In local, state and na- 
tional affairs, in business and economic affairs, in social devel- 
opments, it is being done every day in a limited way. 

Is it difficult? Very. It involves, first, full acquaintance with 
the demonstrable facts of past and present. Its basis is report- 
ing, and without good reporting all attempts at prediction fail. 
It involves knowledge of many forces which may bend the 
direction of the dotted line beyond the end of the solid line. It 
requires knowledge of many influences which do not rate publi- 
cation as conventional “news.” But, difficult or not, it can be 
done, and it is done. 

Is it dangerous? Yes, and this is the principal good argument 
against attempts at it. The prediction may be wrong. If so, the 
fault usually lies in insufficiency or inadequacy of the fact- 
gathering on which the prediction is based. But wrongness in 
prediction, like extremity in brevity, is self-correcting. The pre- 
dicter who is wrong too often soon passes out of existence as a 
predicter. The predicter with a fair batting average sticks. 

Turn back to news interpretation. Call it by other names: 
Call it explanation, evaluation, weighting, judgment, appraisal. 
Consider a few questions: 

What journalists can be trusted to interpret the news? 
I don’t know, I can think of no general answer. Some seasoned 
reporters can be trusted to inject interpretation into their news 
accounts, but this is a dangerous practice, because the tendency 
is to go too strong on the interpretation, and to skimp the facts. 
Sometimes it is best to segregate the interpretation, put it into 
a special column. Sometimes, but not often, it is done well by 
the editorial writers. The trouble with leaving interpretation to 
editorial writers is that they are usually not familiar with the 
fine points which do not get into the news accounts. (And edi- 
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torial writers, like readers, are often guided by the flash of the 
headlines.) 

Should undergraduates be steered toward interpretation? 
Theoretically yes, but practically no. The reason for the “no” 
is that they are apt to lift their eyes to the attractive role of 
“interpretater,” and neglect training in the chores of reporting, 
which is basic. Yet journalists-in-the-making may safely be ap- 
prised of the need for interpretative reporting, in the hope that 
some years hence some of them will ripen into qualified inter- 
preters. 

How acquire the knowledge, judgment or whatever it takes 
to make an interpreter? Ordinary methods — intelligence, edu- 
cation, training, experience, integrity and hard work, including 
the wearing away of much shoe-leather. 

Should interpretation be limited to showing trends, or may 
it also extend into judgment of whether the trends are “good” 
or “bad”? It is safer to make the effort to stick to the former — 
mere showing of trends. But, in some cases, the interpreter may 
consider himself qualified to brand a trend as “good” or “bad.” 
For example, he may report a trend of political patronage. He 
may see that this will lead to inefficient operation of govern- 
ment. He may think it proper to characterize the trend as 
“bad.” If the interpreter keeps always in mind that, after all, 
he does not know much, and that it takes a very-very-wise-man 
to pass on the “goodness” or “badness” of things, perhaps he 
may be allowed a little latitude. But it is better standard prac- 
tice to stick to objective delineation of trends. 

Is interpretation something different from news? Yes, but 
the two are interwoven. The base is news. His technique is dif- 
ferent, but at heart an interpreter must be a reporter. 

What is news? I don’t know. I have not known for twenty 
years, since I graduated from a school of journalism. Things 
worth printing are things which interest people, and which they 
seem to think are worth reading. The news field is continually 
extending, shifting. Journalistic pioneers of one sort or another 
are continually discovering new fields, new methods of presen- 
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tation. Adherents of old established patterns of thought are 
continually engaged in sneering at the new methods. While the 
scoffers are busy scoffing, the pioneers are establishing new 
readership realms. 

Run-of-mine newspaper news is being supplemented by all 
sorts of specialized writing. Much of it is “class writing,” or 
“limited audience writing.” The newspaper, serving a com- 
munity as a whole, can not hope to compete with all this spe- 
cialized class writing. But the newspaper at least can be alert 
and alive as to what is going on, and can experiment with fur- 
nishing its readers with what they get from other sources. 

Hence my plea for interpretative writing. And interpretative 
writing in newspapers, which are the first line of the press (al- 
though not the whole thing, as they sometimes think). 

The reader should come first in the journalistic scheme of 
things. It is not enough to feed the reader raw news. He must 
have understanding of the news. Brevity and interpretation are 
two things which will contribute to more understanding. 





Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalistic 
Subjects in American Magazines 
May, June, July, 1936 


Edited by Frep E. Merwin and Henry L. Smita 
University of Wisconsin 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. AFA Program on Air Emphasizes Truth. E&P 69:22 p20, May 30. 
Advertisers told of responsibility to buying public. 

—— Bonus System Boosts Times’ Linage. E&P 69:18 p5, May 2. 
Col. Julius Ochs Adler finds individual and coéperative efforts both stimu- 
lated. 

—— Group Selling Upheld by United States District Grand Jury. E&P 69:20 p8, 
May 16. . 
Alabama group cleared of trust charge. 

— McReynolds Is New AFA President. E&P 69:27 p5, July 4. 
Advertising federation seeks to curb misleading and insincere copy. 

—— Robinson-Patman Major Statute Affecting Press in ‘36 Congress. E&P 69:26 
p20, June 27. 
Bill to control advertising allowances only one of many regulatory measures 
offered in both houses to pass. 

——~ Shaping the AFA Organization. E&P 69:26 p18, June 27. 

Ciemow, Bice. A.A.A.A. Head Says Institutional Copy Features Advertising 
“Boom-let.” E&P 69:20 pl, May 16. 

Davis, Howarp. Newspapers Reach 38,000,000 Buyers Daily. American Press 54:7 
p9, May. 

Hopces, Gitsert T. AFA Told Truth About Advertising. E&P 69:26 p17, June 27. 

Houston, Hersert S. Truth Drive Began in Early Days. E&P 69:26 p15, June 27. 
Topeka experiment in 1900 hailed as forerunner in truthful advertising. 

McFartanp, R. M. Rates Debated at Inland Session. E&P 69:23 p9, June 6. 
Convention condemns government for attacks on press freedom; recommends 
minimum age limits for paper carriers. 

McMounrtrigz, Dovetas C. Display in Retail Advertising. Inland Printer 97:2 p39, 
May. 

ScHERMERHORN, JAMEs. Truth Plus Taste 1936 Objective. E&P 69:26 p16, June 27. 

Wesster, RicHarp. National Advertising Is Called “Godfather of Main Street.” 
E&P 69:21 pl6, May 23. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. N. Y. Circulators Vote to Support NRA Age Limits for Boys. E&P 
69:18 p28, May 2. 
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—— They Needed Revenue and Got It. E&P 69:20 p7, May 16. 
How some newspapers increase subscription price without hurting circulation. 
—— Vital A. B.C. Rule Changes Made. E&P 69:30 p5, July 25. 
New orders include definite regulation covering controversial question of 
“basic price” as it relates to newspaper subscriptions. 
— W. R. Rauck Succeeds L. J. Hoffmann as President of Circulators. E&P 69:25 
pll, June 20. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND THE PRESS 


Srowe, Leann. The Press and International Friction. JourNALISM QUARTERLY 
13:1 pl, March. 
Obstacles that the press faces in the reporting of international news. 
Berkson, Seymour. Facing the Foreign Censor. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 13:1 p7, 
March. 
American foreign correspondents face a grave responsibility in getting at the 
truth in censorship-ridden Europe. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


AnonyMous. Appeal to “Moronic Funnybone” Overdone, Hutton Tells Editors. 
E&P 9:28 pl4, July 11. 

ft New York editor pleads for sharper distinction between significant items and 

Fe “public hysteria.” 

ef —— Chain Store Target for Legislators. National Publisher 16:8 pl, May. 

Newspaper publishers between two fires in agitation for new tazes. 

—— Daily Exposes Cop’s $110,000 Income. E&P 69:21 p26, May 23. 
Campaign brings suspension of 13 San Francisco policemen. 

—— Hearst Hoax. Time 27:20 p48, May 11. 
Accusations of faking in a recent New York murder case. 

—— Minneapolis Star’s Campaign Wins Fraud Convictions. American Society of 
Newspaper Editors Bulletin No. 123, June 1. 

—— Nation’s Press Can Save Democracy. E&P 69:24 p7, June 13. 
Nelson P. Poynter, editor of the Columbus (O.) Citizen, calls on newspapers in 
the annual Don R. Mellett lecture to make public affairs understandable to the 
reader and to take the leadership in compelling honest public administration. 

——N. Y. Staff Is Given Intelligence Test. E&P 69:25 p10, June 20. 
Rewrite men found best informed in hour’s examination conducted by New 
York Post. 

Baxetess, Jonn. Who Makes Up Your Mind? Independent Woman. 15:5 p137, 
May. 
The argument that social and political questions cannot be studied objectively 
in newspaper reports. 

Branpvensura, Grorce A. Newspapers Stronger Than Ever Despite New Competi- 
tions. E&P 69:26 p6, June 27. 
John L. Meyer, Inland Daily Press secretary, declares press keeping abreast of 

world. 
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Ciemow, Bice. “Cleanup” by Iowa Daily and Lindbergh Scoop Win 1935 Pulitzer 
Awards. E&P 69:19 pl, May 9. 
Posthumous prize awarded Chicago Tribune correspondent for Ethiopian cov- 
erage; two Washington newspaper men honored for editorials. 

—— “Woman’s Point of View” a Fallacy, E&P 69:25 p9, June 20. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick declares women just as interested in contemporary 
developments as men. 

Dickson, Frank A. Sunday Feature Articles. Writer’s Digest. 16:6 p28, May. 
Suggested subjects for Sunday magazines. 

Featuer, Wr11aM. The Pull of the Printed Word. Atlantic Monthly 157:5 p563, 
May. 
A printer and advertising copy writer show just how effective the written 
word really is. 

Quirino, Cartos. Romuto — Molder of Public Opinion in the Philippines. Quill 
24:5 p7, May. 
The story of the foremost Filipino journalist as told by the author of “Quezon: 
Man of Destiny.” 

SrocksripGe, Frank Parker. Newspaper Men Influence the Nation’s Course. 
American Press 54:7 p12, May. 
A sketch of the part such working newspaper men and publicists as Franklin, 
Hamilton, Greeley, Blaine, Bryan and Harding have played in the development 
of America. 


EDITORIAL PAGE AND EDITORIAL WRITING 


Anonymous. Missouri Gives 5 Journalism Awards. E&P 69:19 pll, May 9. 
Two newspapers cited for excellence; three individuals honored for outstanding 
work. 

—— Wisconsin Editor Predicts Significant Changes in Newspaper of Future. Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary 71:23 pl, June 6. 

Capper, Raymonp. Are Our Newspapers Reflecting Public Sentiment? Journat- 
IsM QuARTERLY 13:1 p17, March. 
Objective reporting, polls of public opinion, and syndicated columns help 
reflect national sentiment. 

Hayes, THE Rev. Epwarpv A. Newspapers Raise Millions Yearly for Charity. 
American Press 54:7 p24, May. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Bartow, Revet R. French and British Schools of Journalism. JourNALIsM Quar- 
TERLY 18:2 pl57, June. 
Professor Barlow offers a comparative analysis of the two schools in France 
and the one in Great Britain offering courses in journalism. 

Putuman, Hazet K. and McCarruy, Heren M. E. The American Newspaper; 
a Course in Appreciation. Scholastic 15:9 p10, May. 
The third group of sections outlining in graphic form a course in newspaper 
appreciation. 
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ETHICS 


Brown, Asumun. Interpretive Writers Displease Administration. American Press 
54:8 p7, June. 
A Washington correspondent warns of threats against free press and says the 
’ government hates and fears the publisher above all other producers. 
Lawrence, Davip. The Lost Right of Privacy. American Mercury 38:149 p12, 
May. 
Morrow, Marco. Thoughts On Newspapers. Atlantic Monthly 157:5 p572, May. 
An objective study of weaknesses and strong points of the American press. 
Ryan, Joun K. Are the Comics Moral? Forum 95:5 p301, June. 
An attempt to show that many comic strips are not only degenerate, but are 
a@ menace to young newspaper readers. 
Sexpes, Grorce. The Color of the Press. Esquire 5:6 p46, June. 
How color does creep into the news columns and what can be done about it. 
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FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND THE FOREIGN PRESS 


AnonyMous. China’s Censor Speeds Cables. Newsdom 7:28 p8, July 11. 
Reforms instituted by Nanking government facilitate work of correspondents. 
—— Domei Unites News Agencies in Japan. E&P 69:23 p14, June 6. 
Lone agency for foreign news in Japan is closely connected with the govern- 
ment. 
—— Italians Oust Four; Decorate Matthews. E&P 69:21 p48, May 23. 
Badoglio confers war cross upon New York Times correspondent in Ethiopia. 
—— Van Engert Covers Addis Ababa for U. S. Press With Wireless. E&P 69:19 
pl4, May 9. 
American minister advises naval radio of fall of Ethiopian capital. 
—— Mistake to Assume Nazism Eternal, Says Georg Bernhard, Exiled Editor. 
E&P 69:25 p10, June 20. 
—— Seymour Heads AP of Great Britain. E&P 69:30 p10, July 25. 
Former director of agency’s picture service transferred to London. 
—— Spain’s Revolt Draws Newsmen; Some Receive Baptism of Fire. E&P 69:30 
p6, July 25. 
Many American correspondents in line of fire during fighting between loyalists 
and fascists. 
—— 12,000 Reporters Abroad Feed American Newspapers. Newsdom 7:28 p6, 
July 11. 
—— Young Journalists Meet in Geneva. E&P 69:30 p8, July 25. 
Second international conference listens to talks on controlled versus free news- 
papers. 
Durant, Kennetn. Soviet News in the American Press. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 
13:2 p148, June. 
The author, a member of the Tass Agency in New York, offers an explanation 
of the relationship of official Russia to the flow of Russian news to America. 
Taimapce, I. D. W. “Human Interest” in Soviet Press; Newspapermen Win Vic- 
tory. E&P 69:20 pl6, May 16. 
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Even the staid Moscow journals are joining trend toward presentation of live- 
lier news. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. Barnum Holds Press Strongest Agency for Shaping Opinion. E&P 
69:29 p14, July 18. 
Publishers’ head praises fight of newspapers to maintain their constitutional 
freedom. 

—— Freedom of the Press. Commonweal 24:1 pl, May 1. 
Newspapers controlled by church organizations may be an answer to abuses 
of the modern press. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Annie Laurie, Noted Coast Writer, Dies After Brilliant Career. E&P 

69:22 pl4, May 30. 
Worked for W. R. Hearst for 48 years. 

—— Detroit News Trust Expired May 4. E&P 69:19 p9, May 9. 
Property founded by James E. Scripps passes to 48 descendants. 

—— Hundredth Birthday of Iowa Journalism to be Observed This Month. Iowa 
Publisher 8:5 p38, May. 

— Modest Evening Ledger Refrains From Ballyhoo Celebration. American Society 
of Newspaper Editors Bulletin No. 122, June 1. 

Philadelphia paper observes one hundredth anniversary. 

—— $10,856,989.62 in Nelson Trust, Also Art Valued at $4,317,375. E&P 69:23 
p18, June 6. 

Merwin, Samvueu. The Hearst-Pulitzer War. Esquire 6:32 p64, July. 

Ramsaye, Terry. “J. K.”—A Saga of Journalism. Chicagoan p17, July. 

A colorful biography of the late James Keeley of the Chicago Tribune. 

Reppicx, DeWirr. Press Led Fight for Texas’ Freedom. E&P 69:25 pVII, June 20. 
Professor Reddick surveys the history of journalism for the Texas Centennial 
number of Editor & Publisher. 

Scunewer, Watter E. Would Do It Again, Shedd Avers. E&P 69:28 p9, July 11. 
Philadelphia editor celebrates 50 years in journalism with optimistic predic- 
tions for press. 

Sresert, Frep S. The Confiscated Revolutionary Press. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
18:2 p179, June. 

Professor Siebert adds another chapter to the history of the first press estab- 
lished at Norfolk, Virginia. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Hoffman Sees Free Press Threat. E&P 69:27 p16, July 4. 
New Jersey governor assails lack of ethics among certain newspapers. 

—- KNX Libel Award Is Reversed on Appeal. E&P 69:22 p10, May 30. 
Higher California court finds Los Angeles Times editorial not libelous. 

—— Mirror Wins Verdict in Faithful Case. E&P 69:22 p43, May 30. 
Stepfather of dead girl defeated in $350,000 case. 
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—— South Dakota Contempt Decision Reversed by Supreme Court. E&P 69:18 p6, 
May 2. 
Unanimous ruling holds it “wiser to err in favor of absolute freedom of speech 
than in other direction.” 

—— Writer Free of Contempt Charge for Printing Court-Sealed Data. E&P 69:29 
p6, July 18. 
New York Supreme court justice declares publication may not be restrained 
in advance. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Announcement. E&P 69:23 p24, June 6. 

Editorial announces resignation of Marlen E. Pew as editor, vice-president, 
and member of the board of Editor & Publisher. 

Anonymous. Keeping Tabs On Hearst. New Republic 87:1121 p61, May 27. 

A follow-up of a story of the previous week, giving a few more examples of 
Mr. Hearst’s unpredictability. 

Heirs Lose Contest Over Neiman Will. E&P 69:27 p8, July 4. 

Milwaukee jurist orders huge bequest to go to Harvard for journalism. 

—— Scripps Youngstown Daily Is Sold. E&P 69:27 p10, July 4. 

Benver, Rosert J. Pegler: Satirical, Funny, Fearless Reporter. American Press 
54:7 p34, May. 

Brown, Rosert U. NEA Rallies in Financial Crisis. E&P 69:26 p10, June 27. 
Members give cash to solve problem at Maine convention; Clayton Rand new 
president. 

CANTWELL, Ropert. The King Is Naked. New Republic 87:1120 p35, May 20. 
Hearst stripped of his old myths. 

Otson, Kennetu E. 5 Trends in Newspaper Typography Are Noted by Ayres 
Contest Judge. National Publisher 16:8 p8, May. 

Sr. Joun, Evcene. Ink. Inland Printer 97:3 p73, June. 

A consideration of the troubles encountered by the printer in suiting his inks to 
his papers. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Branpt, RaymMonp P. The Washington Correspondent. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
13:2 p173, June. 
Mr. Brandt offers his interpretation of the work involved in covering the 
Washington news run. 

Loveman, Amy. The Art of Reviewing. Writer 49:5 pl41, May. 
Qualifications and purpose of the literary reviewer. 

Lupwic, Emm. Emil Ludwig, Famed for His Reporting, Tells the Art of the Inter- 
view. E&P 69:29 p3, July 18. 

Matton, Pauu. News Behind the News. JournaLisM QuarTERLY 13:2 p169, June. 
A Washington political columnist sketches the development of his column. 
Por, J. Cuartes. Reporters’ Goadings Led Zioncheck to Madder Antics. American 

Society of Newspaper Editors Bulletin No. 124, June 15. 
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NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


ALEXANDER, Jack. New York Guildsman Attacks Aims and Methods of A.N.G. 
Leaders. E&P 69:20 p10, May 16. 

Writer claims original purposes of organization changed by national leaders. 

Anonymous. AP Employes Vote. E&P 69:25 p8, June 20. 

National Labor Relations Board reports 81 to 30 vote for Newspaper Guild. 

——AP Must Reinstate Morris Watson, Says Labor Relations Board. E&P 
69:18 p8, May 2. 

Trial examiner finds press association engaged in unfair labor practices and also 
in interstate competition. 

—— Circuit Court Upholds Labor Act; Says AP in Interstate Commerce. E&P 
69:29 pll, July 11. 

News service ordered to comply with labor board’s ruling in Morris Watson 
case. 

—— Guild Charter Confirmed. E&P 69:30 p6, July 25. 

American Federation of Labor to sponsor future efforts to increase membership 
of editorial units. 

—— Labor Board Orders AP Employe Vote. E&P 69:19 p6, May 9. 

——NRLB Asks Court Order Forcing AP to Reinstate Morris Watson. E&P 
69:22 p12, May 30. 

—— NLRB Rules Guild Is Agent for AP Men. E&P 69:28 p12, July 11. 

Bassett, WarREN L. Guild Votes to Become Labor Union. E&P 69:23 p7, June 6. 
New York convention acts for affiliation with virtually no controversy; Broun 
re-elected president. 

Broun, Herwoop. Broun’s Page. Nation 142:3701 p745, June 10. 

Broun defends the affiliation of the American Newspaper Guild with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Eppy, JonatHan. American Newspaper Guild; Inside Viewpoint. American Press 
54:8 p4, June. 

—— Eddy Explains Why Guild Joining AFL. E&P 69:23 p13, June 6. 

Executive secretary says editorial workers feel they belong in ranks of labor 


unions. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Five Star Weekly Is Managed by Acme. E&P 69:20 p14, May 16. 
Entire management of Pacific coast weekly syndicate changes hands. 

—— New Orleans Daily Goes Tabloid. E&P 69:20 p22, May 16. 

—— Salute to Modern Newspaper Sets Linotype Anniversary Keynote. E&P 69:27 
pl4, July 4. 

——W. W. Hawkins Succeeds Roy Howard as Scripps-Howard Chairman. E&P 
69:26 p5, June 27. 

Ciemow, Bice. ANPA Experts Review Color Advance. E&P 69:22 p7, May 30. 
Chicago conference takes steps toward standardization of colors for use on 
newsprint. 

Mann, Rosert S. Ten Years Prove Staff-Ownership Plan Successful on Kansas 
City Star. E&P 69:22 pl, May 30. 
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Famous daily reduces indebtedness, maintains traditions, and preserves security 


of employes. 
Ross, Arruur T. Southern Newsprint by January, ’38. E&P 69:21 p9, May 23. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. New Process Used in Photography. American Society of Newspaper 
Editors Bulletin No. 123, June 1. 
Full-tone pictures produced in Cleveland without half-tone screen. 

Everett, Coteman N. The Photograph In Full Color. Inland Printer 97:3 p33, 
June. 
A discussion of the new three-plate color camera. 

Friacens, Paut. Pictures, Precipices and Privation. Quill 24:5 pll, May. 
The arduous task of covering the conquest of Ethiopia by camera. 

Knipscuitp, Roy W. Color Photography and Printing. Inland Printer 97:4 p63, 
July. 

Price, Jack. Action Sport Shots in Buffalo Times Posed by Wired Felt Midgets. 
E&P 69:20 p50, May 16. 

—— Iowa Daily Gets Good Fast Work From One-man Engraving Plant. E&P 69:22 
p82, May 30. 

Smitu, A. Ctarence. News-Photography. Scholastic 15:9 p8, May. 
A plea for more attention to this growing aspect of journalism. 

Weties, Tuomas. Get That News Picture. American Photography 30:8 p512, Aug. 

—— Some “Circles of Confusion” Which Affect Cameramen’s Work. E&P 69:24 
p38, June 13. 
Better understanding between editorial and photographic departments held 
essential. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Foreign Air Propaganda Is Threat. E&P 69:23 pll, June 6. 
Indiana publisher feels world communications has reached critical point. 

—— From Pencil Mark to Flag Ship. Literary Digest 121:22 p35, May 30. 
New ideas on publicity as the Queen Mary sails. 

—— Masked Propaganda Is Unworthy of Best Journalism. American Society of 
Newspaper Editors Bulletin No. 126, July 15. 
Editors are warned that free news, picture, and cartoon services are harmful 
“when propaganda is masked to gain converts without their suspecting forces 
behind it.” 

—— WPA Pushing Its Propaganda on Vast Scale. Newsdom 7:28 pl, July 11. 
New York Sun writer charges all possible communication devices used. 

Atrwater, Donatp. People, Press and Propaganda. Commonweal 24:13 p317, 
July 24. 
The Place of the Catholic press in evolving a new journalism. 

Essary, J. Frep. The Presidency and the Press. JouRNALISM QuARTERLY 13:2 p177, 
June. 

Washington propaganda, if and where it exists, must be laid directly at the 

door of the capital correspondents. 
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HAaniGHEN, Frank. Propaganda on the Air. Current History. 64:3 p45, June. 
A commentary on the rise of the “unofficial observer” and the international 
problem of radio censorship. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Boycotters Would “Clean Up” Air. E&P 69:28 p6, July 11. 
Clerical reform group to organize listeners in effort to reform broadcast adver- 
tising. 

—— Britain Bans Radio Ads and Sponsors. E&P 69:27 p8, July 4. 
Direct air advertising excluded for 10 years. 
British Broadcasting. Time 28:4 p44, July 27. 
An excellent historical and contemporary account of British Broadcasting 
Corp., with main stress on its advertising policy. 

—— Chain of Newspaper Stations Joins NBC. E&P 69:18 p9, May 2. 
McClatchy interests tie up with national firm. 

—— How Free Is The Air? Nation 143:1 p5, July 4, 1936. 
Danger of new Federal Communications Commission ruling on censorship of 
foreign re-broadcasting. 

—— Groundwork Laid for Control of Facsimile, a Scientific Reality. E&P 69:23 
pll, June 6. 
Federal Communications Commission lays down regulations on transmission of 
newspapers into readers’ homes. 

—— Kirchhofer Visualizes Facsimile as Adjunct to Newspapers. E&P 69:26 p24, 
June 27. 

—— Making Room for Television. Business Week p24, May 16. 
Federal commission to begin carving up radio spectrum with army and navy 
opposing commercial interests. 

—— Many Papers Are Experimenting in High Frequency Band. E&P 69:25 p3, 
June 20. 
Tests explore possibilities of radio band which television and facsimile repro- 
duction require. 

—— Mutual Network to Add Don Lee. E&P 69:27 p8, July 4. 
Acquisition of California net work marks expansion program of cooperative 
chains. 
New Law Widens FCC Power Over Radio. E&P 69:24 p30, June 13. 
Commission freed of zone limitations established by congress. 

—— Newspaper Concern in Radio’s Future Evident at Hearings Before FCC. E&P 
69:25 p38, June 20. 
Conference reveals sharp conflict of interests over future potentialities of radio 
transmission of news by television and facsimile reproduction in the home. 

—— Opposition Against “Super-Stations.” E&P 69:30 p4, July 25. 
Federal Communications Commission to arbitrate controversy over creation of 
monopoly broadcasting. 

—— Radio Researchers Qualify Report. E&P 69:29 p10, July 18. 
Estimate of number of radios in country fails to provide data on actual 
listeners. 
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—— Scripps-Howard Has Radio Ambitions. E&P 69:20 p6, May 16. 
Newspaper group will broadcast in “interests of public service.” 
—— Transradio to Offer Facsimile News. E&P 69:28 p12, July 11. 
New broadcasting service designed to provide newspapers with both news and 
pictures. , 
—— Delays Foreign Radio Curb. Newsdom 7:28 p5, July 11. 
Communications commission accused of censorship in restrictions on rebroad- 
casts. 
Dickinson, Epwarp. Crime Lesson Via Radio. American City 51:5 p15, May. 
HammMarcren, Russet J. The Origin of the Press-Radio Conflict, JourNALIsM 
QuarTERLY 13:1 p91, March. 
The recent controversy is made clear by a presentation of the background of 
relations between the newspapers and the radio. 


RESEARCH METHODS AND READER INTEREST SURVEYS 


Anonymous. Dr. Starch Urges Study of Readers. E&P 69:28 p5, July 11. 
Advertising executive calls for research based on tangible, impartial and 
realistic data. 

Cuitps, Harwoop L. Rule by Public Opinion. Atlantic Monthly 157:6 p755, June. 
Professor Childs offers a commentary on techniques for obtaining mass reac- 
tion. 

Gautiup, Georce. Properly Cross-Sectioned, Polls Are Accurate. American Press 
54:8 p9, June. 

The director of the American Institute of Public Opinion argues that his 
method of determining mass thought is within 2 per cent correct. 

Gosne.t, Harotp F. and Scumipt, Marcarer. Relation of the Press to Voting in 

Chicago. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY. 13:2 p129, June. 
The authors use statistical tables to show that, in areas where their circulation 
is largest, newspapers play important roles in primary elections; in general elec- 
tions, influences leading to split tickets were found; in some circumstances it 
was impossible to detect the relationship of the press to voting by statistical 
devices. 


THE PRESS AND THE 1936 ELECTION 


AnonyMovs. Columnist on Col. Knox’s Paper Says He Still Is for F. D. R—Tells 
Why. E&P 69:30 p5, July 25. 

—— “News” Commentators. E&P 69:30 p26, July 25. 
An editorial writer questions the future of radio commentators if they are to 
be employed to exploit the campaign views of a political party. 

—— Newspapermen Play Important Roles in Hot Presidential Campaign. E&P 
69:28 p3, July 11. 
Colonel Frank Knox heads group active in 1936 election contest. 

—— Public Attitude Toward Hearst In Coming Campaign. Fortune 14:1 p148, 
July. 

—— The Press and the Campaign. New Republic 87:1129 p311, July 22. 
Even majority of Democratic papers are against Roosevelt. 
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Bassett, Warren L. Philadelphia Gives Press a Show. E&P 69:26 p7, June 27. 
Four services send pictures by wire during Democratic convention. 

Ross, ArtHur. Press Was Powerful at Cleveland. E&P 69:25 p7, June 20. 
Newspapermen take leadership in campaign to nominate Landon at the Res 
publican convention. 


—— Republicans Stage a Gigantic Spectacle for News, Picture and Radio Men. 
E&P 69:24 p3, June 13. 


A Supplementary Bibliography Selected 
From British Journals 
April, May, June, 1936 
CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. France to Censor News-Reels. World’s Press News 15:379 p17, June 4. 

— Government Denies Censorship on “Time.” World’s Press News 15:381 p35, 
June 18. 

—— Herald Correspondent Expelled from Italy. Newspaper World 39:1996 pé6, 
April 11. 
John Giglio forced to leave Rome for “reasons of public order” in connection 
with his work for the London Daily Herald. 

—— Hitler Wants French Press to be Government Controlled. World’s Press News 
15:371 pl5, April 9. 

—— National Union of Journalists. Newspaper World 39:1997 p8, April 18. 
The twenty-ninth annual convention of British journalists revises the code of 
conduct, discusses censorship, and makes plans for a compulsory system of 
superannuation. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Teaching Journalism. Newspaper World 39:1992 p10, March 14. 
The editor of The Newspaper World attacks those who deny that journalism 
can be taught in school; he urges a course built around reporting. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND THE FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. British Press as Empire-Unifying Force. World’s Press News 15:371 
p38, April 9. 
Dean Carl W. Ackerman of Columbia University finds the press of the Empire 
a better agency for unity than either the navy or business. 

—— Foreign Office Delay Over Publication of Hitler’s Reply. Newspaper World 
$9:1996 p6, April 11. 
British newspapers forced to use Der Fuehrer’s answer to Locarno powers from 
Berlin after London foreign office tried to hold it up for one day. 

—— Hearst’s Contracts Dominate Newsprint Market. World’s Press News 15:371 
p22, April 9. 
Price of product in 1937 depends entirely on U. S. publisher. 
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——Hitler Likes “Sanity” of British Press. Newspaper World 39:1995 p18, 
April 4. 
The German leader, free from worry about his own press, uses a press staff of 
three to keep watch on what foreign correspondents in Berlin write and on 
what foreign publications print; English reports are esteemed while American 
newspapers are virtually disregarded. 
—— Nazis Start New “Purge” of Journalists. World’s Press News 15:382 p9, 
June 25. 
Religion and political affiliations stressed in questionnaire campaign. 
Newspaper Work in Italy Today. Newspaper World 39:1997 pl, April 18. 
Expelled correspondent describes 24-hour control maintained over journalism 
in Italy by the Ministry of Press and Propaganda. 
—— What Is the British Newspaperman’s Creed? World’s Press News, 15:374 p5, 








April 30. 
ATHERTON, TERENCE. Battling Through the Balkans. World’s Press News 15:373 p2, 
April 23. 
| a The Daily Mail correspondent describes the life of a correspondent in mid 
: - Europe. 
Of Mo toney, A. B. “America Is the Reporter’s Paradise.” World’s Press News 15: 377 
Pes p2, May 21. -| - 
% U. S. and Britain differ in that the people of America are newspaper con- 
4 scious. 
F;: Pecier, Westsrook. Careless Reporting, “Sticky” Writing, No Ethics. World’s Press : 
m1 ar News 15:374 pl, April 30. 
“! An American newspaper columnist surveys the British press and finds almost T 
iY a nothing to praise. 
k pert Revetey, A. J. The Boom and the Slump. Newspaper World 39:1999 p29, May 2. 
Me Finds advertising rates went up with good times and did not come down. 
iy y HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Oa AnonyMous. How 18 Men Started the Newspaper Society. World’s Press News 
Dl 15:377 p38, May 21. 
ST e: Famous British press organization was founded 100 years ago. 
' e, —— Lord Beaverbrook Has Not Made Money Out of Daily Express. World’s Press 
a News 15:376 p3, May 14. 
Fi British publisher claims that he has achieved his goal of a strong newspaper 
be: but adds that his personal political influence has declined. 
‘4 a —— “Stay-in” Strikes Paralyze French Press; Offices Attack, Papers Burned. 
o5 World’s Press News 15:380 p13, June 11. 
oe SeL_kirk, GraHAM. The Other “Street of Adventure.” World’s Press News 15:382 
* p2, June 25. 
a Wardour street, home of British film industry, now rivals Fleet street as attrac- 4 
tion for British journalists. 
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Situ, P. Garnett. 2000 Numbers. Newspaper World 39:2000 p63, May 9. 
The history of The Newspaper World since its beginning in 1898. 
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Swarrer, Hannen. Boys—Those Were Great Days!—Forty Years of the Daily 
Mail. World’s Press News 15:375 p8, May 7. 
The author describes some hectic experiences under Lord Northcliffe. 


ITALO-ETHIOPIAN CONFLICT 


AnonyMovus. Badoglio Expels Newspaper Correspondents From Abyssinia. World’s 
Press News 15:377 pl, May 21. 

Italian commander claims reporters aided Ethiopian cause. 

—— Barbed Wire Protects Journalists in Addis Ababa. World’s Press News 15:375 
p5, May 7. 

Reporters in Ethiopian capital had to rely upon legation radios to send news 
of the last days of the war. 

—— Cost of the War to Newspapers. Newspaper World 39:1991 p6, March 7. 

——- Italian Propaganda Minister Urges Freedom for Correspondents. World’s 
Press News 15:379 p17, June 4. 

Count Ciano would give foreign writers in Rome freedom of action. 

—— Nine Months of Reporting This War. Newspaper World 39:1998 p2, April 25. 
O’Dowd Gallagher, London Daily Express special correspondent, says news- 
papermen like Ethiopian ruler but found it hard to obtain accurate news. 

—— War Correspondents on the Southern Front; Hard Conditions in Somaliland. 
Newspaper World 39:1991 p4, March 7. 

— — What the Great War Cost Newspapers. World’s Press News 15:376 p3, 
May 14. 

Esmond Harmsworth tells commission on arms inquiry that the World war 
was extremely costly for the British press and that no pressure of any kind 
was brought upon the newspapers by armament firms. 

GarrattM, G. T. News-Hunting in Ethiopia. New Statesman and Nation 11: 264 
p378, March 14. 

Reports of war correspondents fairly accurate despite fact that many of them 
rushed to Ethiopia sadly deficient in background of African affairs. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Curb on Publicity Recommended in “Husband and Wife” Cases. 
Newspaper World 39:1995 p2, April 4. 
Indiscriminate reporting of matrimonial suits called detrimental to public wel- 


fare. 
—— Editor Who Criticized Administration of Justice. Newspaper World 39:1991 
p4, March 7. 


British Privy council judicial committee upholds appeal of Indian editon 
against supreme court of Trinidad and Tobago on contempt charge. 
—— Empire Press Conference Plans New Libel Law. World’s Press News 15:380 


pl, June 11. 
Delegates told increase of human interest stories paving way for more court 
cases. 


—— Revolutionary Press Bill in French Chamber. World’s Press News 15:382 p9, 
June 25. 
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ie 
t 7 Measure would force publication of ownership and revenue information. 
¥ew —— The Law of Libel Again. Newspaper World 39: 2002 p10, May 28. 
i An editorial on the exoneration of the Hereford Times in a case involving the 
ae right of a newspaper to make remarks about a political meeting that might be 
ia construed as malicious. 
z “) —— Two Methods of Protecting News Rights. Newspaper World 39:2005 pl5, 
Se June 13. 
ve British press looks to inclusion under international convention rather than the 
ks courts for protection of news association copy rights. 
i ie —— When Criticism of Government was “Libellous;” Press Freedom in the 18th 
Ce? Century. World’s Press News 15:378 p2, May 28. 
ids: | 
3 ic MISCELLANEOUS 
it Anonymous. Another Women’s National Daily Planned. World’s Press News 
he 15:378 pl, May 28. 
ie Publication will make special appeal to the working woman. 
te —— Daily Paper for the Queen Mary. Newspaper World 39:1995 pl, April 4. 
5 Ss —— How American Newspaper Guild Has Been Organized. Newspaper World 
ips 39:1998 p9, April 25. 
% ye British journalists told insecurity of tenure, lack of holidays, and lack of col- 
lective bargaining power led to formation of organization for U. S. editorial 
: workers. 
— Lloyd George Puzzles Gallery Pressmen. Newspaper World 39:1995 p4, 
April 4. 








Newspapermen protest acoustic properties of House of Commons after inter- 
preting word “coffee” in speech on next war as “coffin.” 
—— The Development of Paper Making. Newspaper World 39:2000 pl22, May 9. 
Royps, G. S. Advertising Must Become Audacious, Boastful Again. Newspaper 
World 39:2000 p84, May 9. 
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NEWS GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. Reuter’s Correspondent in Bombing Raid. Newspaper World 39:1998. 
p6, March 21. 
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De H. D. Harrison has narrow escape during Italian raid in Ethiopia. 

AM —— Reuter Inaugurates New "Phone Link; Kenya Now On the Wire. Newspaper 
2 World 39:1992 p4, March 14. 

fe —— 6,000 Newspapers Received Roy Howard’s Interview With Stalin. Newspaper 
‘. World 89:1993 p2, March 21. 

‘ %y Jones, Str Ropericx. Establish News as an Industrial Property. World’s Press 
2 b News 15:381 p2, June 18. 

Mee: Chairman of Reuter’s wants protection against those who purloin news dis- 
aa patches. 

He ‘ Lewcock, Francis. How the Law Imposes Limitations. Newspaper World 39:2000 
ta p52, May 9. 

"+f Points for agents in British prospectus advertising. 
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NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


AnonyMous. Budget Leakage Findings—Biggest Story Since War. World’s Press 
News 15:879 p3, June 4. 
London City editor first drew attention to abnormal insurances issued against 
higher taxation. 

—— Daily Sketch Scoops With Pigeon-Pictures from Queen Mary. World’s Press 
News 15:379 p5, June 4. 

—— Driving the World’s Largest Newsprint Machinery. Newspaper World 39: 2000 
pll4, May 9. 

—— How Hitler Spoke to France Through a Journalist. Newspaper World 39: 1992 
p2, March 14. 
The interview with German leader obtained by Bertrand de Jouvenel, French 
journalist, promises to become a classic in continental journalism. 

—— Prime Minister Asks Reporters to Take Verb. Note. Newspaper World 39: 1998 
p4, April 25. 
Stanley Baldwin acts to insure accuracy in speech on European situation. 

—— Religious Press Shapes Public Thought. World’s Press News 15:370 p20, 
April 2. 

—— Reporters Cramped at League Meeting. Newspaper World 39:1993 p17, 
March 21. 
Accommodations at St. James’s palace prove inadequate to take care of 100 
newsmen attending deliberations on Rhineland crisis. 

—— Scottish Press Indignant at Treatment During King’s Clydebank Visit. News- 
paper World 39:1992 pl, March 14. 

Fourteen Scottish editors sign protest charging London reporters were admitted 
while their own were barred from king’s inspection visit to Queen Mary. 
Nrxon, C. R. C. Newspapers of the British Empire. Newspaper World 39:2000 p86. 

May 9. 
How high class journalism consolidates reader loyalty. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymovus. Press Photographers Have Their Day in Court of Public Opinion. 
Photography 4:44 p4, April. 
New York photographers get chance to show public value of their work in 
exhibition. 

Crioucu, Victor. Progress in Newspaper Illustration. Newspaper World 39:2000 
plll, May 9. 

——- Standardized Color-Photogravure. Newspaper World 39:2002 p27, May 23. 
A discussion of processes taught by the Bolt-Court School of Photo-Engraving. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Radio Publicity (Universal) Ltd.’s Action Dismissed. Newspaper 
World 39:2001 p23, May 16. 
Case in chancery for conspiracy and breach of contract against Canadian and 
continental companies thrown out of court. 
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es —— Too Much Flattery in Soviet Press. World’s Press News 15:378 p13, May 28. 
Soviet official attacks the 10,000 papers now printed in U.S.S.R. for “un- 


: critical praise, systematic inaccuracies, misprints, errors, and dull writing.” 
s er 
+ RADIO AND THE PRESS 4 
yes Anonymous. French Paper’s New Radio Station. Newspaper World 39:1993 p2, 
EY March 21. 
BD Station opened by the Paris-Soir is third in France to be operated by a news- 
m, (om paper. 
Te —— League of Nations Radio Station Should Be Enlarged. World’s Press News 
'T’. 15:373 p13, April 23. 
ri London commission finds a need for broadcasts of uncensored peace propa- 
“a ganda. 

— — Lord Beaverbrook Attacks Carping Radio Critics. Newspaper World 39:1991 

p2, March 7. 


——No Fetters on B. B. C.’s News Service; Free to Expand When Necessary. 
Newspaper World 39:1993 p4, March 21. 
Report of parliamentary committee urges complete freedom of choice for radio 
station in news, avoidance of bias, a strong editorial staff, and a continuance of 
the Empire bulletins. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Frank Luther Mott and Chester E. Jor- 
genson. New York: American Book Company. 1936. clxxxviii+ 
544 pp. $1.00. 


This book contains three useful contributions. These are: an 
incisive analysis of that phenomenal colonial’s life and writings, 
condensed into a compact 129-page essay and supplemented with 
a nine-page chronological table of his life; a carefully annotated 
select bibliography thirty-eight pages; and, after a satisfactory 
selection of extracts from Franklin’s famous “Autobiography,” a 
series of his papers arranged in time sequence as an intellectual 


that the growth of Franklin’s mind was a complex matter and that 
it was moulded by a vast multitude of often diverse influences, 
no one of which alone completely ‘explains’ him.” Their willingness 


$11 


autobiography. 
4 In their introduction, the authors develop particularly “the fact 
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to ferret out factors and to substantiate them gives their work a 
perspective of multiple natural causation found in few biographical 
analyses. They have not cared to indulge, either, in “interpreta- 
tions” based upon questionable psychological speculations. Mott 
and Jorgenson knew, as did Franklin, that “Philosophy as well as 
Foppery changes Fashion.” 

The “thought pattern of scientific deism” alone, as the authors 
convincingly set forth, apparently “lends a compelling unity to the 
several sides of his genius, heretofore seen as unrelated.” To the 
ordinary notions of Franklin, in other words, “as a utilitarian 
moralist, a successful tradesman and printer, a shrewd propa- 
gandist and financier, the diplomat of the Revolution, and if at all 
as a scientist, then only as a virtuoso,” these writers add the picture 
of Franklin as “a disinterested scientist in the sense that he inter- 
rogated nature with an eye to discovering its immutable laws.” 
While they point explicitly to the intellectual relationships he bore 
to such as Newton, Voltaire, and Adam Smith, their picture of his 
thought patterns and mental processes also suggests an intellectual 
kinship with such figures as Goethe and, among newspapermen, 
E. W. Scripps. 

In this introduction, one finds an interpretation of an individual 
of fascinating intricacy, made in terms of a broad knowledge of the 
even more intricate currents operative in the western world of the 
eighteenth century. 

The selections of Franklin’s writings range in date from his 
“Dogood Papers” of 1722 to several written in the year of his 
death, 1790. Thirty-six pages of it are devoted to a photo-engraved 
reproduction of Poor RICHARD improved: BEING AN ALMA- 
NACK ...FOR THE YEAR of our LORD 17538. 

AtrreD McCuune Lee 


University of Kansas 


CurRONOLOGY oF Books AND Printinc. By David Greenhood and 
Helen Gentry. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1936. viii+ 
186 pp. $2.00. 


This compact volume represents an enlargement and revision of 
a text printed previously in San Francisco. The greater part of the 
book is given over to a series of significant dates in the history of 
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bookmaking and printing, ranging from about 300 B.C. down to 
1935. Listed in the chronicle are noteworthy events in library work, 
book collecting, the private press, illustration, reproductive proc- 
esses, bookbinding, papermaking and so forth. A reading of the 
book gives a birds-eye view of the progress of printing, since ac- 
complishments and developments in different branches of the 
graphic arts are interwoven in the chronological sequence. 

The index directs us to three references to newspaper begin- 
nings: the printing in 1609 in Germany of the first newspaper to 
have regular publication, the appearance in London in 1622 of the 
first English newspaper, and the publication at Boston in 1704 of 
the first American newspaper. The establishment at London in 
1785 of the forerunner of the Times is also noted in the text. 

Throughout the chronology, printers and others are almost al- 
ways designated by their last names only. It may be suggested 
that the value of the book as a reference work would be increased 
by giving full names. Franklin (1728) is perhaps clear enough, but 
Bradford (1685) would be clear only to the initiated, for many 
Bradfords figured in American printing history. 

Of errors I have found few. The “earliest known example of an 
American bookplate” (Cotton’s—but which of the many Cot- 
tons?) in 1674 was antedated by Steven Day’s book label of 1642. 
The use of fleurons cast as types is credited to the Alvises at Ve- 
rona in 1479, but the first use of these important accessories should 
be advanced to 1478. The “approximate or doubtful” date of 1440 
for printing with movable types in Holland gives an impression con- 
trary to the present-day consensus of authority. Under 1444 it 
would appear that Waldfoghel’s experiments in “artificial writing” 
were made at Prague, whereas they took place at Avignon, Prague 
being the innovator’s birthplace. Under 1911, the statement that 
“Goudy adds a foundry to the Village Press, Marlboro-on-Hudson” 
is incorrect in several particulars. 

In checking the entries for comprehensiveness of coverage, few 
omissions are to be noted. However, the Grolier Club, the Caxton 
Club, and the Club of Odd Volumes certainly deserve mention, 
when the activities of so many overseas book clubs are recorded. 

A valuable feature of the chronology is its full listing of mile- 
stones in the graphic arts of Russia. 
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At the end of this excellent volume is a conspectus of type 
be design, adapted from a compilation by Porter Garnett, which out- 
er lines the development of different typefaces and suggests an intelli- 
gent classification for them. Omission of reference to Robert 





: a Granjon in the record of sixteenth-century italics is an obvious over- 

44 sight. 

h The “Chronology” has many merits which make it a valuable 

ee reference tool. 

ee Doveias C. McMurtrie 

4 

b be OKLAHOMA Imprints. By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. Norman, 
+. Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press. 1936. xxiv+-499 pp. IIl. 

| hd $5.00. 

ps Writing THE history of journalism in the United States will be 
rs: much easier after someone has done for others of the young western 
3 - states what Mrs. Foreman and the University of Oklahoma Press 


cb have done in this volume for Oklahoma. Though the subtitle, “A 
History of Printing in Oklahoma before Statehood,” is misleading 
(it should be “Notes Toward a History, etc.”), and the material is 
not cross-checked as carefully as one might wish, nevertheless Mrs. 
Foreman has done a stupendous amount of detailed research that 
will serve as a guide to further studies. 

ait “Oklahoma Imprints” does not replace Miss Ray’s “Early Okla- 
iy homa Newspapers” * as a narrative, but far exceeds it as a citation 
a of material. 

ay Mrs. Foreman’s work is neither a check list nor a history. It is a 
collection of notes, classified primarily on a geographic basis. In 
them, she has recorded, as far as possible, all the publications up to 
1907 of the area which is now Oklahoma. 

To the general historian, Mrs. Foreman’s work is a guide to a 
portion of the history of the Southwest, for she has included all 
a productions of the printing press, periodical and occasional. Even 
“the organ of the First Baptist Church of Oklahoma City” in 1901 
ig is listed. To the historian of journalism it is a gold mine of informa- 
me tion on his Oklahoma source material, for the bulk of the entries 
concern newspapers. 

di The descriptions of publications vary. Many are simple notations 


iY 
: Be *Grace Ernestine Ray, “Early Oklahoma Newspapers.”’ University of Oklahoma 
i ae Bulletin, n. s. No. 407, Studies No. 28 (June 15, 1986). 
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(based on an old newspaper directory) that papers of certain names 
were published at certain places in certain years. Others include 
extensive descriptions of the publications, together with bio- 
graphical notes about the editors and excerpts from the publications 
themselves. Location of files is given where known. 

The citations from newspaper directories are sometimes mislead- 
ing. For example, the Enid Events, recently one of John Casey’s 
“all-Americans,” is listed as “issued at Enid in 1902-3.” The user of 
the book also needs to be constantly aware that Mrs. Foreman is 
only quoting her sources without evaluating or cross-checking them. 
Two descriptions of a tramp printer are cast in almost identical 
terms, but the names are different. Whether two men, or the same 
man under two names, the reader must decide for himself. Various 
newspapers’ claims to “firsts” are recorded impartially. 

In other words, a great mass of material has been assembled; 
but the reader must digest it for himself. The 64 pages of index will 
aid him materially; and, after all, one should be thankful that Mrs. 
Foreman has done a great amount of painstaking work, rather than 
be critical because she has not done more. 

Grorce F. Cuurcu 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


CHEROKEE Messencer. By Althea Bass. Norman, Okla.: University 
of Oklahoma Press. 1936. 348 pp. Ill. $3.00. 


Chief interest to journalistic students in this volume lies in the 
part played by the printing press, under the direction of a New 
England missionary, in Christianizing and Americanizing the Chero- 
kee Indians and other tribes. 

Samuel Austin Worcester, son of a printer, was sent in 1825 as a 
missionary to the Cherokee nation, his duties in part to be the 
supervision of the translation of the Scriptures into the Cherokee 
language. Shortly after his arrival among the Indians, Worcester 
procured the necessary printing equipment from Boston and 
began the publication of a weekly newspaper, the Cherokee Phoe- 
nix, printed partly in Cherokee and partly in English. Then he 
started the arduous task of translating the New Testament, begin- 
ning with the Gospel of Matthew, which was published in serial 
form in the weekly newspaper. 
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When the long-drawn out controversy arose between the state 
of Georgia and the Cherokee nation over rights of supremacy, 
Worcester, through the Phoenix and in other ways, championed the 
cause of the Indians. As a result, he was arrested by the Georgia 
authorities, tried and sentenced to four years in the Georgia peni- 
tentiary, but he continued the direction of the press in absentia. 
The newspaper proved to be such a powerful influence in opposing 
the removal of the Cherokees west of the Mississippi River that it 
was finally suppressed by the Georgia Guard. 

After the removal of the Cherokees to what is now Oklahoma, 
a new press, intended not merely to serve the Cherokees but all of 
the Indians in that region—an Indian Press—was set up, and 
the translation and publication of books was carried on with 
marked success. Later, another newspaper, the Cherokee Advocate, 
through which Worcester hoped to eradicate the animosities which 
had developed among the disgruntled Indians, was established. 

The book reveals much more than Worcester’s activities in con- 
nection with the Indian press. Accounts of Indian life and customs 
and the white man’s relation with them, of the unhappy removal 
of the Cherokees to the new territory set aside for them, and of 
the hardships and suffering of frontier life are contained in the biog- 
raphy. 

The volume is one of two commemorating the Centennial of 
Printing and Publishing in Oklahoma, observed in October, 1935. 
The biography is attractively printed and bound. Occasional typo- 
graphical errors mar the work. 

Marcus M. WILKERSON 
Louisiana State University 


A BretiocrapHy or NevapA Newspapers, 1858 to 1875 inclusive. 
By Douglas C. McMurtrie. Mainz, Germany: Gutenburg-Jahr- 
buch. 1935. 32 pp. Pamphlet. 


The early journalism of no far western state except possibly 
California is more interesting than that of Nevada, yet little has 
been written about it, especially in recent years. Consequently, Mr. 
McMurtrie’s bibliography is a welcome addition to the history of 
the state’s newspapers during a period when every editor had to be 
as fast on the draw as he was able with the pen. - 
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Although compiled from a limited number of sources, all outside 
Nevada, the bibliography is surprisingly complete, containing all 
but one title listed in the files of the Nevada State Library. 

It is only to be regretted that the information in the pamphlet is 
confined to places, names and dates of initial issues and important 
changes in locality and personnel. 

A. L. HiaernsoTHaMm 
University of Nevada 


AMERIKANISCHE JUGEND SCHREIBT ZEITUNGEN: MITTEL DER Erzir- 
HUNG ZUM GEMEINSCHAFTSGEIST IN DEN VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 
By Ernst Roselius. Leipzig: Universitdtsverlag, 1936. Pp. 152 
plus 37 full page illustrations. RM6. 


Seldom can a doctoral dissertation be reviewed with anything 
like gusto, but here is one that offers both edification and entertain- 
ment. In fact, it has been placed on sale in Germany in a catchy 
dustcover made up of bits of the University Daily Kansan and the 
American flag. For several reasons it deserves translation into Eng- 
lish. 

Taking up its more pedestrian virtues first, this treatise offers a 
more comprehensive and better documented account of American 
college and high school publications than is to be found in English. 
It would be avidly read by students wherever school papers are 
published, although it is by no means written down or intended for 
adolescent consumption. Dr. Roselius is always aware of the social 
and educational background, and it is very revealing to note his 
shrewd comments made from a point of view different from the 
American. 

More valuable, however, than his careful collection of thesis 
material is Dr. Roselius’ long monograph upon American public 
opinion which opens the dissertation and occupies about half of the 
book. Such a collection as Graves’ “Readings in Public Opinion” 
would be immensely strengthened by the inclusion of such an essay 
as this, which analyzes the processes of American public thought 
from the objective point of view of an intelligent and sympathetic 
foreigner who is used to dealing, in his home country, with a public 
mind that reaches its conclusions by very different methods. 
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Dr. Roselius is a young man, but he belongs, along with André 
Siegfried and Lord Bryce, to that exceedingly small group of for- 
eigners who, by reason of superior sympathy and acumen, are 
capable of revealing America to herself. Dr. Roselius spent one 
study year in South America, one in Italy, and one in the office of 
the Young & Rubicam advertising agency in New York. He is a 
nephew of the Roselius who gave the world better rest at night by 
inventing Kaffee Hag and Sanka. There are many German scholars 
who can read the American language, but, as Mark Twain said 
about his wife when she tried to swear, they have the words but 
not the tune. In several months of travel, the reviewer has met only 
two men in Germany besides Dr. Roselius who had a correct ear 
for the tune. For that reason, and with regard to international 
understanding, this little work and his future work in the field of 
journalism are likely to prove of considerable importance. 

This book, although published at Leipzig, was written in the 
School of Journalism at Munich, under the direction of Professor 
Karl d’Ester. 

Eric W. ALLEN 


University of Oregon 


Cre IncorporateD. By Martin Mooney. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1935. 280 pp. $2.50. 


Martin Mooney, self-styled “crime reporter” for the New York 
American, exploits through this book the limited publicity he re- 
ceived when cited for contempt of court for refusing to divulge 
news sources to a New York grand jury. His thesis is that rackets, 
gambling, abortions, night clubs, disposal of stolen goods and prosti- 
tution are organized nationally on a corporate basis; and that such | 
incorporated crime pays rich dividends. The story is interesting, but 
unsupported by anything more than Mooney’s authority. Mooney 
has been successful, however, in getting a letter of general endorse- 
ment from J. Edgar Hoover, head of the bureau of investigation 
of the Department of Justice. It makes interesting reading, of 
course. 

Mooney makes a good deal of defending his position in refusing 
to tell his sources to the grand jury that had him cited. Heaven 
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knows what Mooney could have told the jury that might have been 
used as evidence! Every now and then a grand jury loses its head 
and tries to get evidence from newspaper reporters—and never 
succeeds. It’s traditional for the reporter to get himself cited if he 
can, and for his employing paper to cry infringement of the free- 
dom of the press. But it’s theatrical “business” and of no great 
public importance. This reviewer dislikes such nonsense because it 
involves trifling with the arbitrary power of the judiciary, and 
because this reviewer believes that the only present danger to prac- 
tical press freedom is an autocratic judiciary. 

There is a great deal to the picture of organized crime Martin 
Mooney paints. No one who has watched the faint interlineations 
of crime news for any length of time doubts that sinister connec- 
tions exist between criminal activity in major American cities. 
That “protection” is a major factor in organized crime can’t be 
doubted, either. An integrated underworld exists, and it does suc- 
ceed in making crime pay well —the moral lessoning of youngsters 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The amount of the so-called 
“crime bill” will always be a matter for surmise. A certain amount 
of exaggeration is probable. No one knows how much the bill is. 
Police figures are notoriously inaccurate, not only because of the 
official inclination to minimize, but because of the disposition of 
the robbed citizen to exaggerate his loss. 

This reviewer cannot see eye to eye with Mooney on the definite 
nature of criminal organization. Mooney over-formalizes things. 
Organization is more a matter of the “right” people and the “right” 
places and the “right” fixes. A better crime reporter could have 
done a better job of showing how this jigsaw puzzle of underworld 
conventions fits together, and of how it fits into law enforcement 
agencies and into the upper world of business. Mooney overdoes 
“muscle” and largely overlooks the more important pressure ex- 
erted by the business necessity of “going along” with the “set-up” 
as it is. It’s said a million dollars was paid to “fix” Cleveland’s 
union depot because it would have cost two million to fight the 
rackets. 

Mooney has written a provocative introduction to illegal and 
extra-legal activity in America. But he has missed on a number of 
angles — notably on the G-man angle. He believes enough G-men 
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would make everything fine. If he’ll follow the G-men around in 
their exploits he’ll find that their success has been conspicuous be- 
cause they could pick their spots; and that they have left a great 
deal more unsolved crime behind them than they have swept up on 
the way. The whole answer, and the socially important answer, is 
best inferred from the difficulties encountered by crime prevention 
agencies that have to sweep clean. 


Nat S. FInNEey 
The Minneapolis Star 


Wuat Aa Worp! By A. P. Herbert. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 1936. xii-+- 286 pp. $2.00. 


Why Mr. Herbert, himself an ardent admirer of Fowler’s “Mod- 
ern English Usage,” should attempt a book so nearly in the same 
field is something of a mystery. The Fowler book says just about 
all there is to say; anything else can hardly avoid being either repe- 
titious or tangential. This book is both. It discusses many of the 
usages Fowler covers, with scores of references to Fowler; it quar- 
rels with a few Fowler dicta; and it offers suggestions on a number 
of current solecisms, mis-usages (a term to which Mr. Herbert 
would doubtless object) and vulgarisms that are likely outside the 
scope of a standard reference book. 

Herein, probably, lies the book’s value. With the elfin (or is it 
satyr-like?) wit known to Mr. Herbert’s readers in Punch, the 
author pounces on some hundreds of words and phrases currently 
in use to the detriment of English expression. Many of them are 
obvious: “literally,” “contact,” “while,” “center round” and so on. 
That the book was prepared by an Englishman and is aimed pri- 
marily at British usages and errors is no fault from the American 
point of view. Ninety-nine per cent of Mr. Herbert’s comments 
apply as directly to the American as to the English language. 

Mr. Herbert is to be commended for his attempt at presenting 
a discussion that might be dull as peat in a readable manner. That 
some of his devices and circumlocutions do not always come off is 
a minor criticism. Certainly no one can read the book without 
catching some of the Herbert ardor for careful speaking and writ- 
ing; he makes it contagious. In fact, he puts the reviewer keenly on 
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his mettle. Should the review employ so vulgar a term as “catch- 
ing”? 

QUARTERLY readers will be especially interested in the discussions 
of journalese and officese, and grateful for the elaborate and useful 
index. 

MircHett, V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


ADVERTISING Copy (revised edition). By George Burton Hotchkiss. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1936. xxiv-+432 pp. Ill. $8.25. 


Sooner or later, every teacher of a course in the writing of adver- 
tising copy is called upon to meet this challenge, delivered, as a 
rule, by some hard-boiled and derisive advertising man who never 
studied advertising when he went to school, and is proud of it: 
“Huh! Do you mean to tell me that copy-writing can be taught?” 

The answer comes readily enough. Indeed, it is to be found by 
implication in the book which is the subject of this review: “No, 
the writing of advertising copy cannot be taught in the sense that 
calculus or French or history are taught; nor in the sense in which 
typewriting or playing the piano may be taught. But it’s got to be 
learned just the same.” And certainly, in so far as any book, any 
instruction, any body of doctrine can be of help to the sincere and 
intelligent student, this text fulfills its purpose. 

A detailed description would seem to be superfluous. Not to 
know Hotchkiss’s “Advertising Copy” would be, for any reputable 
teacher of advertising, to argue himself unknown. The “revision” 
consists largely in the substitution of more recent illustrations and 
specimens of copy for those which have become slightly archaic or 
“dated,” and a modernization of the text where expediency seemed 
to require. In general organization and treatment, the book re- 
mains the same. 

Mr. Hotchkiss builds soundly upon the foundations of correct 
and serviceable English composition. In fact, the chapters devoted 
to diction, sentence structure, paragraphing, and so on, are more 
useful, more stimulating, more teachable than comparable treat- 
ments found in the majority of texts available for written English. 
Perhaps the reason lies in the fact that the author’s approach is 
calibrated by a realistic and exacting objective: the attainment of 
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proficiency in a skill or craft or art that is not only difficult, but 
that is likely to be, and often is, subjected to an absolute test of 
effectiveness. 

It is, perhaps, a little unfortunate that the function of copy- 
writing is presented as if detached entirely from other closely asso- 
ciated operations in advertising production—the preparation of 
layouts and art work; the management of typography and printing; 
and especially the tasks of fact-finding and research. Another pos- 
sible danger is to be found in the very voluminousness of the book. 
It is so encyclopedic, so exhaustive, so packed with solid meat that 
the student may become lost in the demands of learning and lose 
sight of the necessity of doing something about it. After all, “the 
only way to learn how to write is to write” — advertising copy, or 
anything else. 

These, however, are but the faults of excellence. 

Underlying and informing the entire book there is a spirit of 
tolerant modesty, of sagacious counsel, and of dignified scholarship 
that lifts it above the plane of the ordinary hand-book and makes 
it a piece of literature in its own right. 

Perhaps, by way of conclusion, a paraphrase of a familiar adver- 
tising slogan may be permissible: When a better book on advertis- 
ing copy is written, George Burton Hotchkiss will write it. 

W. F. G. THACHER 


University of Oregon 


Tue Fourtx Estate and Rapio. By George Henry Payne. Boston: 
Microphone Press. 1936. 112 pp. $1.00. 


This little volume of addresses given before various universities 
can be of value only in part to the journalist, assuming that most 
of us are not interested in Mr. Payne’s sketches of Grover Cleve- 
land, Otto H. Kahn, and Theodore Roosevelt in a short book which 
we expect to deal with radio and press. 

As a writer of newspaper history and at present a Federal Com- 
munications Commissioner, Mr. Payne does give three thumbnail 
sketches of radio which some teachers of journalism might find use- 
ful if they have not already found the same information in other 
sources. 
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Most useful, perhaps, is his discussion of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act of 1934. Here he gives a swift picture of present day 
communications; traces briefly the history of telephone, telegraph 
and radio; gives his understanding of why the Commission was 
created; explains what it is trying to do, and gives the highlights in 
the story of the government’s regulation of radio. 

In “Safeguarding the Public Interest” he makes one conclusion: 
that if the press, like radio, had operated solely for commercial pur- 
poses without thinking of public interests it might not have taken 
500 years to reach the circulation peak which radio struck in just 
a few years. 

His first address, “The Fourth Estate and Radio,” comes to a 
conclusion that radio cannot be a Fifth Estate because it and jour- 
nalism must not be judged by the same values. He gives little ex- 
planation to support his conclusion, and it is therefore practically 
meaningless. Mr. Payne’s dissertation on the Divine Right of Kings 
theory, the history of journalism, and what is meant by “estates” is 
annoying to one expecting an authoritative treatment of radio. 

Russe. J. HAMMARGREN 


Butler University . 











News Notes 


Edited by Doucias W. MILuer 
Syracuse University 


TAFF PROMOTIONS, changes and additions have been an- 
nounced by a number of schools and departments of jour- 
nalism preparatory to the opening of the academic year. 

DeWitt C. Reddick, Department of Journalism, University of 
Texas, and Byron H. Christian, School of Journalism, University of 
Washington, have been promoted to associate professorships. Frank 
B. Hutchinson of Syracuse University and R. R. Lashbrook of 
Kansas State College have been made assistant professors. 

At the School of Journalism, University of Oklahoma, Stewart 
Harral, graduate assistant, has been appointed instructor and 
director of the university’s press relations. Miss Frances Hunt, 
editorial assistant, has been named assistant in journalism and 
editor of the university news service. Fayette Copeland, associate 
professor of journalism and publicity director of the university, will 
spend the year in the School of Journalism, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, where he has a graduate fellowship. 

Professor J. H. Mader, head of the Department of Journalism, 
University of North Dakota, has been granted leave of absence for 
a year’s study at the University of Minnesota where he has been 
appointed assistant in journalism. Carlton Lee, graduate of the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of Minnesota, and co-publisher 
of the Cokato, Minn., Enterprise, will take Professor Mader’s place 
at North Dakota for the year. 

Charles L. Allen, on sabbatical leave this year from the journal- 
ism faculty of the University of Illinois, will teach courses in the 
small town newspaper and newspaper management at the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern University. 

Paul V. Sheehan, in charge of work in journalism at Fresno 
State Teachers College for the last five years, has been granted 
leave of absence for 1936-37 to accept temporary appointment as 
instructor in the School of Journalism, Syracuse University. Mr. 
Sheehan worked this summer on the copy desk of the Los Angeles 
Examiner. 
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Robert P. Anderson of Worcester, Mass., has been appointed to 
an instructorship at the Lee School of Journalism, Washington and 
Lee University. Mr. Anderson, who will be publicity director for the 
university, will serve in place of Richard P. Carter, granted a year’s 
leave of absence to work for the Associated Press in New York 
City. 

William Lathrop, instructor in photography and photo-engraving 
at the School of Journalism, University of Missouri, has resigned 
toe accept a position with the United States Soil Conservation 
Service. E. L. McPeak will succeed him. 

A. A. Sutton, formerly instructor in journalism at the University 
of Kansas, has been appointed superintendent of the printing 
laboratory in the Department of Printing and Rural Journalism, 
South Dakota State College, to succeed George Y. Martin, who 
has resigned to accept a similar position at Oregon State College. 
Mr. Sutton received his master of arts degree in journalism at the 
University of Kansas this summer. 

Wilson P. Botsford of the Pittsburgh Press editorial staff has 
been appointed part-time instructor in journalism at Pennsylvania 
College for Women. Mr. Botsford, who was president of the Pitts- 


burgh Press chapter of the American Newspaper Guild in 1935, suc- 
ceeds Robert X. Graham, University of Pittsburgh, who will de- 
vote his entire time to journalism instruction and direction of 
publicity at the university. 


* * * 


SPENCER TO ORGANIZE JOURNALISM INSTRUCTION IN EcyptT 

Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, has accepted an invitation of the American University 
at Cairo, Egypt, to spend the second semester of the 1936-37 aca- 
demic year in Cairo to supervise establishment of a journalism 
curriculum to meet the needs and problems of the Arabic press. 
Following firsthand study of Egyptian journalistic methods as they 
relate to the social, governmental, political, and economic structure 
of the country, Dean Spencer will prescribe a curriculum combining 
the best features of American and Egyptian news gathering, writ- 
ing, and interpretation. 

Dean Spencer will offer journalism courses to students who un- 
derstand both English and Arabic. These courses will be an Oriental 
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adaptation of the best American journalism standards. He will also 
deliver a series of general lectures. During his absence Professor 
Douglass W. Miller will serve as acting dean of the Syracuse school. 


* * * 


Report on GRANTS IN Arp AVAILABLE 


The Council on Research in Journalism issued in July a mimeo- 
graphed report by Ralph O. Nafziger, chairman of the bureau of 
information on grants in aid and scholarships, giving the results ef 
his recent inquiry into current scholarships and grants in aid. Some 
copies of this bulletin remain undistributed and may be procured 
by writing to Frank L. Mott, Chairman Council on Research, 101 
Journalism Building, Iowa City, Iowa. 


* * * 


Mepiit Apps ApvAncep LABoRATORY CouURSE 


Seminar in newspaper reporting and practice, an invitational 
course open to seniors in the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, will be offered this year for the first time. 
Opportunity will be given to a limited number of students to gain 
practical journalistic experience in metropolitan and small city 
daily newspaper offices under supervision of newspaper editors and 
staff members. The work will include all types of reporting, edito- 
rial writing, copy desk work and make-up. Members of the class 
will be required to report for work on assigned news staffs for ten 
of sixteen weekends during the semester. 

Newspapers and news agencies codperating include the Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Daily Times, Chicago Eve- 
ning American, United Press, City News Bureau, Springfield Illinois 
State Register, Bloomington Pantagraph, Joliet Herald News, 
Kenosha (Wisconsin) News, Racine (Wisconsin) Journal Times, 
and Gary (Indiana) Post Tribune. Floyd G. Arpan, instructor in 
journalism, will direct the course. 


* * * 


ReEuicious JoURNALISM CouRSsES OFFERED AT Missouri 


New courses in the psychology and philosophy of religious jour- 
nalism are to be offered this year at the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The two semester courses are one codrdinated 
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study offering four hours credit toward the bachelor of journalism 


degree. 
* ~ * 


Frank S. Wricut Heaps Co.Liece Pusuicists 


Frank S. Wright, University of Florida, was elected president of 
the American College Publicity Association at its annual conven- 
tion in June. Reelected were Edward H. Stromberg, Northwestern 
University, secretary-treasurer, and Robert X. Graham, University 
of Pittsburgh, national editor. Vice-presidents named are Homer 
Dunham, Western State Teachers College, membership; Eleanor 
Mosely, Boston University, regional organizations; W. Emerson 
Reck, Midland College, research; and Joseph Petriz, University of 
Notre Dame, athletics. R. E. Blackwell, University of Louisville, 
was appointed secretary for the convention in June, 1937, in Louis- 
ville. 

* * * 


DepreEssion’s Errects ON NEWSPAPERS STUDIED 


A study of the American newspaper under depression circum- 
stances is being conducted for the Social Science Research Council 
by Dr. Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota. Dr. Willey’s 


study is part of a larger investigation of social aspects of the depres- 
sion. Dr. William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, is chairman of 
the general committee; other members are Dr. Willey and Dr. 
Shelby Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; and Dr. Samuel Stouffer, 
University of Chicago, is director of studies. 

The newspaper studies will attempt to do three things: 


1. Survey existing literature, especially research literature, to 
ascertain what studies have been made that pertain to the effect of 
depression upon newspapers and newspaper publishing, with special 
emphasis upon social significances as against purely business as- 
pects. 

2. Indicate problems that have faced the newspaper during the 
depression years, especially those with an origin directly in depres- 
sion circumstances. 

3. Indicate sources of data that may be used in studying these 
problems, and evaluate these sources and any studies based upon 
them. 
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The purpose in general is to focus attention of social science re- 


search workers upon depression problems and to stimulate a study 
of them. 


List oF ResEarcH PROJECTS UNDER WAY PREPARED 


Copies of a list of research projects in progress in member units 
of the A.A.S.D.J. were sent in August to member schools. The list 
was compiled under the direction of the National Council on Re- 
search in Journalism by Dr. Frank L. Mott, chairman. Additional 


copies may be obtained from Dr. Mott at 101 Journalism Building, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Notes 


Professor Maynard W. Brown, School of Journalism, Marquette 
University, received the degree of doctor of philosophy in political 
science at the University of Wisconsin in June. Dr. Brown’s thesis, 
“American Public Opinion and European Armaments from 1912 
until 1914,” was based on a study of newspaper files. 

Lawrence Martin, associate professor of English and journalism 
at the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, spent 
the summer travelling in Russia. 

Kenneth C. Bell, instructor in advertising at the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, received his master of arts degree 
at the close of the 1936 summer session. 

C. Harold Lauck, instructor in journalism and superintendent of 
the laboratory press of the Lee School of Journalism, Washington 
and Lee University, was elected secretary of the National Graphic 
Arts Education Guild at the Fifteenth Annual Conference on 
Printing Education. The “Graphic Arts Education Yearbook for 
1936,” printed by Mr. Lauck at the Journalism Laboratory Press, 
was distributed at the conference. 
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id A List of 
4 Unpublished Theses 


in the Field of Journalism 


ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 
(See also History, Illustration, Typography) 





4 Aten, Mary Dtnau. A survey of the student market at the University of Missouri. 
1934. University of Missouri.* 

ia Ayres, Z. W. The advertisements of the Tatler. 1910. University of Illinois. 

Fi Bouzer, CLtaupe Martruews. A survey of electrical advertising. 1920. Indiana Uni- 
os versity. 

sy Branp, Guapys Louise. The traits of masculine and feminine buying and their rela- 


tion to merchandising. 1926. University of Missouri. 
Burxe, Emmett F. J. Inefficiencies in advertising. 1922. University of Notre Dame. 
BuNGARDEAN, LAWRENCE. Suggestion in advertising. 1923. University of Notre Dame. 


a Burcett, Jay Tuomas. A study of advertising magazines. 1907. University of Illi- 
i, nois. 

a4 Burns, Bernice P. Preparation of promotion material for the gelatine preparations 
a7. of Standard Brands, Inc. 1933. State University of Iowa. 

ee Cassy, Cuarutes J. Psychology of the science of advertising. 1925. University of 
eH Notre Dame. 
2. Cuarton, Rosert E. The Ohio State Lantern from an advertising standpoint. 1916. 
ee} Ohio State University. 
pi Cocke, I. S. Development of advertising as a factor in American journalism with 
at special reference to the Chicago Tribune, 1857-1927. 1927. Northwestern Uni- 
7; versity. 
i, Conner, JAMES Epwarp. Special page and special edition advertising and its effect 
fi) on newspaper linage and retail trade. 1932. University of Missouri. 


Davies, Hiya I. The newspaper slogan. 1928. Ohio State University. 

Downey, Russert Huan. Psychology in newspaper advertising. 1916. University of 
Notre Dame. 

Euuiorr, ASHLEY DwInneELL. Codéperative advertising and its relation to present-day 
journalism. 1928. University of Missouri. 

mA Frysuiz, Kennetu J. Interest factor in the advertising of the Chicago Daily News 





‘A ’ and Des Moines Register and Tribune Capitol. 1929. State University of Iowa. 
eek Graves, Atrerep. The better business bureau movement. 1930. University of 
4g Kansas. 
kK as Grinacer, H. A. Instincts in advertising. 1923. University of Notre Dame. 
a: 4 Hayes, Corneuius J. It pays to advertise. 1923. University of Notre Dame. 
7 Houxanp, J. A. Illustration as a factor in advertising. 1925. University of Notre 


| 

fe Dame. 

* Jounson, Rapa D. Selection of advertising space in the women’s magazines. 1931. 
Syracuse University. 

P| Jones, Donatp Huan. Methods and plans for increasing advertising for smaller 

om newspapers. 1926. University of Missouri. 

Kearney, JAMES Rosert. Advertising in its relation to news and to business. 1926. 
University of Missouri. 

Lewis, Samuet Lawrence. Advertising methods in Knoxville. 1920. University of 
Tennessee. 
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Linpsay, Jane Dawson. Merchandising the college town: Columbia, Missouri. 
1932. University of Missouri. 

McCuure, Russe. E. Principles of psychology in advertising. 1924. University of 
Notre Dame. 

McGratu, ArNo”p Joun. Supremacy of the newspaper as an advertising medium. 
1922. University of Notre Dame. 

Meenan, Epwarp J. English of advertising. 1920. University of Notre Dame. 

MontacvuE, Joun M. English of advertising. 1923. University of Notre Dame. 

Rocers, Patrick J. Wastage in advertising. 1928. University of Notre Dame. 

Ross, Vivian Irene. A study of shopping papers and shopping news papers. 1927. 
Indiana University. 

Sanrorp, VeRNon Topp. Development of the classified advertisement. 1933. Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

SrarcH, Leste BensAMIN. From the manufacture of goods to the manufacture of 
consumers. 1935. University of Wisconsin. 

SroecK.ey, Joun F. The literary element in advertising. 1925. University of Notre 
Dame. 

Wernsacu, Ben Zion. The development of advertising in Boone County, Missouri. 
1930. University of Missouri. 

Wortsincton, Frank Steere. Newspaper advertising in political campaigns. 1928. 
University of Wisconsin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Scort, F. W. Definitive bibliography of Illinois newspapers. 1912. University of 
Illinois. 

Woxsetey, R. E. A critical and selective bibliography of American journalism and 
related subjects indicating trends and unexpected fields. 1934. Northwestern 
University. 


BIOGRAPHY 


(See also History of Journalism, Women in Journalism) 

Buroicx, A. E. The life of Herman Henry Kohlsaat. 1925. Columbia University. 

CampsBeELL, C. The public service and journalistic principles of Victor Freemont 
Lawson, publisher of the Chicago Daily News. 1930. Northwestern University. 

Devaney, Marcaret Aones. Life of Edwin Lawrence Godkin and his influence upon 
American journalism. 1924. University of Illinois. 

Fine, Bensamrin. An unknown giant of the press (Carr V. Van Anda). 1932. 
Columbia University. 

Foix. E. E. W. W. Holden, Civil War editor. 1930. Columbia University. 

Frencu, Grorce FRANKLIN. Lessing as a journalist. 1902. Dartmouth College. 

Hecker, Marcaret Barsara. Leading editors of the period of personal journalism. 
1929. Indiana University. 

Hrvxet, J. V. The contribution of Adolph S. Ochs to journalism. 1931. Columbia 
University. 

Jounson, I. F. The life and career of William Rockhill Nelson, editor of the Kansas 
City Star, and his contribution to the journalism of his time. 1934. North- 
western University. 

Krigourn, G. M. Some contributions of Benjamin Franklin, as a finder and writer 
of news, and as a leader in the events that made news, to the life of his time. 
1929. Northwestern University. 

Mappock, Katuryn. Joseph Medill: an editor of the old school. 1916. University of 
Illinois. 
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Mutter, Autrrep Date. Frank P. Holland, a journalist of the South. 1932. Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Moriarty, Frank Tuomas. The life and public service of Joseph Medill. 1933. 
Northwestern University. 

Morton, Marcaret. Walter Lippmann. 1930. Columbia University. 

Nixon, RayMonp Buiatock. Henry Woodfin Grady and the Atlanta Constitution. 
1934. University of Wisconsin. 

Noet, L. P. The contributions of Henry Watterson to the journalism and life of 
his time. 1932. Northwestern University. 

Ronan, Mary. Wilbur Fiske Storey and the Chicago Times, 1861-1884. 1935. 
Northwestern University. 

Ravirtcu, Irene. Nellie Bly. 1931. Columbia University. 

Rusuton, Wyatt. Joseph Medill and the Chicago Tribune. 1916. University of Wis- 
consin. 

Wexpy, Marcaret. George Denison Prentice, editor of the Louisville Journal, 1830- 
1869. 1929. Columbia University. 


CENSORSHIP 


(See also Foreign News and Foreign Press, 
Ethics, Law of the Press, War News) 


BeckMaANn, Epwarp J. Ethical aspects of news suppression. 1916. University of 
Notre Dame. 

Cayat, H. W. Press censorship in the American expeditionary forces. 1932. Colum- 
bia University. 

Cuao, T. M. Radio and cable control in China. 1926. Columbia University. 

From, M. A. The removal of foreign censorship from our news. 1931. Columbia 
University. 

Hawesrns, Exizasetu. Freedom of the press in the United States with special ref- 
erence to the World War. 1931. University of Southern California. 

Horicucut, Rosert Yosutnori. Observations on censorship of daily newspapers in 
the United States from 1920 to 1930. 1932. University of Missouri. 


CHAINS AND CONSOLIDATIONS 


Brooks, Nep. Chain newspapers. 1923. Ohio State University. 

Cotvin, JAMes Cuinton. Chain country newspapers in the United States. 1925. 
University of Illinois. 

Caries, W. K. A study of the causes and effects of newspaper consolidation in 
Kansas. 1924. Northwestern University. 

Garrison, Josnua, Jr. An historical and descriptive sketch of the Hearst organiza- 
tion. 1925. Columbia University. 

Mascue, Witu1aM Cart. Factors involved in the consolidation and suspension of 
daily and Sunday newspapers in the United States since 1900. 1933. University 
of Minnesota. 

Merwin, Frep Eaton. The principles and the operating policies of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 1935. University of Wisconsin. 

SanpDEN, F. H. Consolidation of Montana newspapers. 1930. Columbia University. 

Sweeney, Matcom. The chain newspaper and its influence on journalistic oppor- 
tunity. 1928. Columbia University. 

Tuomason, C. W. The integration of Rochester newspapers. 1929. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





UNPUBLISHED THESES 


CLASS PERIODICALS, INCLUDING BUSINESS PAPERS 
AND HOUSE ORGANS 


(See also Advertising, Magazines and Magazine Articles) 

Barirp, Enw. The shaping of industrial opinion by the business press. 1928. Colum- 
bia University. 

Baxer, Ratpo Tuomas. Expansion of industry as reflected in trade journals. 1932. 
University of Oklahoma. 

Beevon, ALBERT Pups. The relation of business paper advertising to editorial 
matter. 1930. University of Minnesota. 

CALDWELL, Betis. Engineering journalism in the United States. 1923. Columbia 
University. 

Fiscuer, Kart Woon. Rise of fraternity journalism. 1931. Indiana University. 

Furnn, N. W. House organs in business. 1923. University of Notre Dame. 

Gumpsrecut, A. C. An analytical and historical survey of a technical journal, 
namely, “Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering.” 1927. Columbia University. 

Hutt, Marsorre Lenore. Scope and influence of class and trade journals in the 
Pacific Northwest. 1929. University of Washington. 

Martruew, Harrret E. An analysis of public employee associations and publica- 
tions. 1935. University of Wisconsin. 

Rocers, Cuarues E. The California business press. 1932. Stanford University. 

Smitu, ALBERT CLARENCE. The effectiveness of employee house organs in promoting 
company morale in the oil industry. 1982. University of Oklahoma. 


COLLEGE JOURNALISM, INCLUDING EDUCATION 
FOR JOURNALISM AND THE COLLEGE PRESS 
(See also Vocational Aspects of Journalism, Typography) 


Beck, C. W. The development and problems of a college newspaper in the Middle 
West. 1931. Northwestern University. 

Carrott, ExLeanor. Joseph Pulitzer’s plan for his school of journalism. 1924. Co- 
lumbia University. 

Cuamnesss, Ivy Leone. A study of editorial matters in the catalogues of the mem- 
bers of the National Association of State Universities. 1928. Indiana University. 

Cuarniey, Mircnett Vavucun. A history of Sigma Delta Chi. 1926. University of 
Washington. 

CunnincHaM, Raymonp C. Campus activities and the journalism course. 1925. 
University of Notre Dame. 

Frencu, Joun Wymonp. A survey of university and college newspapers: an analysis 
of their problems and policies. 1923. Indiana University. 

Macy, K. Y. College dailies as community newspapers. 1928. Columbia University. 

McNen, Rosert Hooper. Problems of the college press. 1925. Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Nasu, Vernon. An analysis of journalism curricula. 1928. University of Missouri. 

Potson, Izm I. Progress in teaching of journalism in colleges and universities of the 
United States and an indication of the trends shown. 1924. Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Ricwarps, Fiercuer D. Managing a college daily. 1916. Ohio State University. 

Scorr, Heten Joseputne. A study of the curriculum of the school of journalism of 
the University of Missouri based on the opinions of 400 alumni and other for- 
mer students. 1929. University of Missouri. 
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Tayior, CARLENE Estee. An analysis of changes and developments in academic 
life at Northwestern University with special reference to campus publications. 
1935. Northwestern University. 

TuHackrey, JoHN FranKuin. History and social significance of the college yearbook. 
1934. Kansas State College. 


COLUMNS 


ArMstrRoNG, JAMes Exxiorr. Humor in the modern newspaper. 1925. University of 
Notre Dame. 

Brown, Cuartes H. Development of the personal column in American newspapers. 
1934. University of Oklahoma. 

Getcer, G. R. The columnist and his self-revelation. 1926. Columbia University. 

Hermann, Hartan. The development of the column. 1925. University of Notre 
Dame. 

Rosertson, Dorotrny Ciara. The evolution of the newspaper “colyum.” 1929. 
Indiana University. 

Trresie, Kermita Waker. Humor, the editorial paragraph, and the column. 
1927. University of Missouri. 

Waurrte, Paut M. Changing columns. 1924. Columbia University. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER, INCLUDING SMALL CITY 
AND SUBURBAN DAILIES 


(See also Production and Management, Vocational 
Aspects of Journalism, History) 


Auuen, Cuarues L. Relation between editorial comment in the news and success of 
country paper. 1927. University of Illinois. 

Brine, Pam Carterton. The country weekly newspaper. 1917. University of Wis- 
consin. 

Buntrock, Kermit Louis. A survey by questionnaire of various methods of build- 
ing newspaper circulation in the community weekly field. 1935. State University 
of Iowa. 

Casey, Joun Harowp. The increasing usefulness of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion to the country press of America. 1930. Stanford University. 

Cooper, Lois Lam. A study of local news in the Missouri weekly from 1831 to 
1931. 1932. University of Missouri. 

Cossz, M. V. The suburban weekly. 1928. Columbia University. 

ENGLEMAN, Buyru Frepericx. The rise and development of community newspapers 
in the Chicago metropolitan area. 1932. Northwestern University. 

Frakes, Firorence M. A comparison of representative small town newspapers in 
England and the United States. 1932. Northwestern University. 

Gueason, N. K. The editorial management of the small city newspaper. 1930. 
Columbia University. 

GrossMAN, Max Revusen. Small city newspapers of New England. 1930. Boston 
University. 

Harre.son, Orno Max. A survey of weekly newspapers in Arkansas, 1929 to 1932, 
including a study of the effects of the business depression. 1982. Northwestern 
University. 

James, Jean. The community newspaper. 1928. Ohio State University. 

Jounson, Epwarp Marron. The field of community journalism. 1926. University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Karp, L. D. The social and economic conditions affecting the publication of the 
country newspapers. 1926. Northwestern University. 

Locan, James P. Opportunities of country journalism. 1918. University of Notre 
Dame. 

McManuon, M. A. The country weekly. 1922. Columbia University. 

Prister, W. J. The small city newspaper. 1924. Columbia University. 

Rytuer, THomas. The rural press in Kansas. 1932. University of Kansas. 

SHEEHAN, Jonn J. Country journalism — its life . . . its ideals. 1925. University of 
Notre Dame. 

Taytor, Genevieve I. An accounting system for a country weekly. 1932. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Tewatt, P. L. The reading habits of a typical small inland city. 1931. Columbia 
University. 

TraucuBes, Lucite CLeveLanp. Coverage of local governmental affairs in the read- 
ing columns of county-seat weekly newspapers of Oklahoma. 1933. University 
of Oklahoma. 

Wesster, Lyue. Publicity methods and results in weekly newspapers. 1929. Colum- 
bia University. 


COOPERATIVE NEWS GATHERING AND COMMUNICATION AGENCIES 


Anperson, F. D. The development of coéperative news gathering in the Dominion 
of Canada. 1931. Columbia University. 

Arxinson, F. W., Jr. The Associated Press. 1918. University of Illinois. 

Beto, Ermer Frepericx. Treatment and owissio: of United Press news by the 
Wisconsin State Journal and their relation to public opinion. 1928. University 
of Wisconsin. 

Dover, Ora. Methods of news communication. 1934. Louisiana State University. 

Nicxots, RaymMonp. The change in the new style of the Associated Press. 1928. 
University of Kansas. 

Saarp, Evcene Wessrter. International news carriers and the press. 1926. Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Suater, Heven Louise. Serving the national news. 1926. University of Missouri. 

SrarKEY, De~Mar G. The newspaper correspondent. 1921. Ohio State University. 


COPYREADING AND EDITING, INCLUDING MAKE-UP 
AND HEADLINES 


(See also Typography) 


Batiarp, Berton Josepu. A proposed classification and evaluation of news events. 
1933. Northwestern University. 

BranpeL, Mary Marcenire. The effect of the Spanish-American War on the head- 
lines in the United States. 1928. University of Wisconsin. 

Horne, G. F. Comparative make-up in New York papers. 1927. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Horne, Harry B. The run-over. 1923. Ohio State University. 

Hutto, Newson. Sensational make-up in Texas newspapers. 1927. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Kayser, C. P. Analysis of news in New York papers. 1929. Columbia University. 

Kip, Epwarp Cuase. The influence of the modern American newspaper headline 
form on American usage. 1935. Brown University. 
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Mappen, Ester Wintrrep. The development of the departments in the newspapers 
of Missouri. 1930. University of Missouri. 
Mauuran, Stuart A. Relation of the headline to the news. 1932. State University 
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